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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


o_o has nothing to tell us of any war com- 
parable with that which is now going on in Morocco. 


latest and 


Large modern armies, equipped with all the 
a L . . . 
most scientilic apparatus of war, are engaged in delivering 


a tremendous onslaught on native tribes. It is true that 
since the Great War tanks and acroplanes have been used 

neounters with backward peoples and in punitive 
has been nothing to match such 
hand. The Freneh and the 
tribesmen 


in small ¢ 
expeditions, but there 
an undertaking as is now 
Spanish have the money and the armies ; 
under Abd-el-Krim have the unique 
inous and roadless territory which they can use 

hide themselves and to decoy their enemies. 
conditions it is still 


position of their 
mount 

at once 
If the war is exciting from its very 
more so because it is a kind of race. In a few weeks the 
will break and the country will become impass- 
The question, 


heaiilies 
able, at all events for European armies. 
therefore, is whether Marshal Pétain will be able to 
deliver a hard enough blow to make Abd-el-Krim amen- 
able before it is too lat 

¥ * * x 


Although it is well from the point of view of both 


France and Spain that there should now be effective 
co-operation between the two countries—for if there 
had not been Abd-cl-Krim would simply have used 


Spanish territory for fresh jumping-off grounds against 


the French—we fear that Spain is likely to be drawn 
finally into the meshes from which we all hoped that she 
had escaped when the Marquis de Estella drastically 
reduced the Spanish commitment in Morocco. So far the 
joint operations have gone well. The bombardments by 
artillery and the bombings by acroplanes have evidently 
been intensely heavy. 
whether in that 
tribesmen has been quite 


But we may be allowed to doubt 
spacious country the effect upon the 
all that eye and ear may have 
led people to believe. If the Riffs fight as the tribesmen 
on the North-West frontier of India fight Boers 
fought in South Africa, the Kuropean troops must be 
fecling that they are at war with the scenery rather 
with visible hum 


or ast hie 


than 
an beings. 
a * * * 


The village Py il is said, hay e been bombed per ist ntly, 
This seems to be taken for granted as a necessary act. It 
is an evil legacy of German unscrupulousness in the Great 
War. We suppose it must be admitted that allthe Hague 
Conventions have been swept into disuse. We do not 
bring any charge against the French and the Spaniards 
rainst 


which we should not bring ag 


other nation, but we do wish that there could be some 


ourselves or anv 
public discussion on this subject. Is there not any hope 
of reviving the wholesome and humane understandings 
of Geneva and the Hague? Is any attempt made 
day sto warn civil populations before bombing or bombard- 


how it- 
ment begins in order that non-combatants may have an 


opportunity lo escape ? We ask for information, 
x “ x Ok 
The most important advance has been made by the 
French who have Riffs north of 
brilliantly 


Spanish, on 


pushed back the 


Kez and have captured the heights of 


Bibane. The their side, are threatening 


Abd-el 


only a few 


-Krim’s capital, Ajdir, from which they are distant 


miles. The Riffs, besides resisting t he French 


and Spanish advances, have developed an_ offensive 


of their own against the positions to which the Marquis 


} 


de Estella withdrew Jast autumn. It is said that this 


offensive has not been dangerous. Apart from ail this 
we must mention the strange enterprise of the Spanish 
landing in Alhuecemas Bay. The attack on the 


at that point had been announced by the Spanish so long 


tiff coast 


in advance that one could scarcely believe that it was 
really intended. Why give away your plans frecly to the 
enemy ? But perhaps, after all, the Spanish way was a 
new and subtle kind of bluff intended to make the Riffs 
utterly disbelieve in what was so openly talked about. 
The Tangier Times said in 
Wednesday's paper that the 
anxious about the situation of the Spanish force which 
has disembarked. He adds that the 
in itself, 
larger programme which for reasons not yet explained 
was curtailed. The promontory of Morro Nuevo where 
the landing was made is a rocky place with practically 
no water supply and is exposed to the prevalent East 


correspondent of the 
Spanish authorities are 


disembarkation, 


which was successful was only part of a much 
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wind which makes the delivery of supplies extremely 
difficult. The beach, moreover, is very small. The Riff 
guns fire all night into the Spanish camp. In the day 
time when they might be spotted they are silent. The 
same correspondent lately made us feel how tragic a 
thing it is that the opportunities of peace should not have 
been properly tested before this very serious phase of the 
war began. Both sides were actually ready to discuss 
peace. But the French and Spanish, standing on a 
punctilio, would not communicate directly with Abd-el- 
Krim, and Abd-cl-Krim, standing on his own punctilio, 
would not communicate directly with them. 
* * * * 


We have written elsewhere about the problem of Mosul 
which has been aggravated by the action of the Turks 
in deporting Christians from the territory between the 
Brussels line and the frontier claimed by Iraq. Mr. 
Amery at once called the attention of the Council of the 
League of Nations to these activities. ‘There had been an 
obvious tendency during the preceding two or three days 
to find some compromise which would satisfy the Turks 
and yet would not leave Iraq with an indefensible frontier. 
The Turks, however, are making every attempt to con- 
sider their susceptibilities and interests much more diflicult 
than it need be. There could be no arrangement offering 
a reasonable prospect of peace which we would not 
consider most seriously provided only that in whatever 
we did we had the approval of the League—for that is 
essential. 

* * * * 

Among the suggestions which have been made lately 
is one by the Turks themselves, that they should surrender 
the district of Diala and enter into a Security Pact which 
would embrace Turkey, Iraq, Persia and Great Britain. 
If this idea, though probably it is not workable in itself, 
is capable of setting on foot more useful negotiations it 
ought not to be dismissed. We shouid not, however, 
have great hopes of any plan which would depend on the 
keeping of promises. Persia does not know how to admin- 
ister her affairs in such a way that promises can be kept, 
and Turkey, as she has just shown once more, does not 
wish to keep promises. 

* * * « 

The prospects of the Security Pact between France, 
Germany and Great Britain have been appreciably 
improved by recent events. At Geneva many speeches 
were made in its praise, and French and Italian speakers, 
after their manner, pursued the subject to its logical 
conclusion till they saw visions of the world covered with 
a network of regional pacts. Most of them regretted the 
death of the Protocol and in effect declared their intention 
of trying to revive it. Truth to tell, there is some sub- 
stance in this intention. Any regional pacts will probably, 
of sheer necessity, make use of the deflnitions of the Proto- 
col with regard to aggression, arbitration and so forth. 
Much the most important point, however, is that Germany 
has at last come down decidedly on the side of the Pact. 

* * * * 

Nobody can doubt this who reads an article published 
on Tuesday by the Hamburger Fremdenblatt. The sense 
of the article, which we imagine was officially sanctioned 
is that Germany has certain things to gain by joining in 
the Security Pact and certain things to lose by not doing 
so. As it was Germany herself who originally proposed 
the Pact this decision might, of course, have been expected, 
but the French had put so many glosses upon the original 
German plan that at one time it seemed probable that 
Germany would disown her own child. It now seems 
that Germany is ready to enter the League without 
stipulating in advance for any revision of the Peace 
Treaty. She would really, as we gather from the article 


_—— 


in the Zamburger Fremdenblait, rely on the clause jy the 
Covenant which provides for the revision of treaties, 
* * * * 

In this way she hopes, once she is a member of the 
League, to get rid of the Rhineland occupation. But she 
will not, after all, sign the Pact unless the so-called 
mutuality is to be really mutuality. She will expect to 
have it made clear that Great Britain would side with 
her against France if France committed an act of aggres- 
sion as certainly as we should side with France against 
Germeny if Germany committed the aggression. Natur- 
ally we see no objection to that. We hope that France 
will take the same view. Logical people, as they are, they 
obviously ought to do so. Meanwhile the invitation to 
Germany to take part in “a meeting of Ministers ” has 
been sent, and we trust that before the end of next week 
Germany will have accepted it. 

* * * * 

The newspapers of Friday, September 11th, contained 
a summary of the recent correspondence between Peking 
and London. Mr. Austen Chamberlain expresses the 
readiness of the British Government to discuss the 
revision of the Tariff Treaties. As the Washington 
Treaty much more narrowly defined the objects of the 
Tariff Conference, Mr. Chamberlain’s words must be 
taken to mean that the British Government are pre- 
pared, as we hoped they would be, greatly to enlarge 
the scope of the Conference and to consider the possibility 
of handing the control of the customs over to China 
as soon as that is reasonably possible. 

* * * * 

The Angora Government abolished the Caliphate 
mainly for political reasons and has been led on to 
further stages in the secularization of the State. It 
has now decreed the abolition of ‘* Monasteries,” which 
means the end of the Dervishes. There must still be 
Moslem monasteries which are centres of learning, 
protests against materialism and even of some spiritual 
value, though their influence is slight. But most of 
them have sunk to a low level even in Constantinople, 
and among the Kurds far from civilization they are centres 
of the grossest superstition and ignorance. Unlike 
the abbeys and monasteries which are now recognized 
as having been the best landowners of mediaeval 
Britain, these Moslem monasteries were quite unpro- 
ductive and provided the attraction of an idle life to 
many while lives of mysticism, contemplation or prayer 
were the vocation of very few. That was very much 
what happened in Egypt owing to the degradation of the 
Coptic hermits. The Manchester Guardian of Tuesday gave 
a most interesting account of the “* Whirlers,” or dancing 
Dervishes, and of the ‘“* Howlers,” who are the two chief 
sects remaining. Their oriental desire for ecstasy and 
“union with the Divine ” has sunk into exhibitions of 
perfectly useless auto-hypnotism. 

. . * ° 

The Egyptian Government has certainly been weakened 
by the loss of the support of the Constitutional Liberal 
Party and the consequent resignation of Ministers, 
including Sidky Pasha, a man of great ability and good 
sense. Zaghlul Pasha and his followers may not gain 
their support, but in any case they will now be stronger 
in opposition to Ziwar Pasha, whose adherents in the 
Ittchadist party are already no unmixed blessing to him, 
for these ‘“ Unionists” and close supporters of the 
Court seem to have standards little higher than those 
of Zaghlul’s Wafd. The trouble has been partly brought 
about by the condemnation in the Courts of the Ulemas of 
Sheikh Abdel Rezak for his Liberal opinions. We have 
no desire to see secularization proceed in Egypt at the 
pace set in Turkey, but we should regret the power of 
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any opponents of intelligent religious progress to weaken 
the present Government. The stagnation of Moham- 
medan teaching through the centuries is one of the curses 
upon Europe, Asia and Africa. Sir George Lloyd and 
Ziwar Pasha have a difficult time before them, but we 
believe that we can count upon their effective co-opera- 
tion for Egypt’s welfare. 
* * * 2 


Since the Canadian Dominion Parliament was dissolved, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, the Liberal Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Meighen, the Conservative leader of the Opposition, 
have set before the country the principal issues of the 
General Election which is to take place next month. 
Of these the foremost will be whether Canada will make a 
vigorous counter-stroke to the Fordney Tariff by-a 
Protectionist measure raising the duties against imports 
from the United States. The Canadian National Railways, 
still burdened by the effects of taking over the Grand 
Trunk system, will be strenuously used as a stick with 
which to beat the Government. The “ Maritime ” Pro- 
vinces are discontented and likely to go against the 
Government. There has been a great turn-over of feeling 
jn them against the Conservative Party. The saddest 
fact they face is that they are losing population by 
emigration into the United States, and the loss is not being 
made up by immigration from Great Britain. 

* * * * 


On Thurscay, September 10th, the Trades Union 
Congress at Searborough passed an extreme resolution. 
This happened after it had stopped short of taking an 
extreme mean 
when it refused to confer powers on the General Council 
to call a general strike and preferred to refer the matter 
back for further inquiry. The purport of the resolution 
of September 10th was to instruct the General Council 
to do all in its power to bring about the creation of a 
gle International. It will be remembered that last 
year the Hull Congress refused to give the General 
Council any such powers. Nevertheless the General 
Council afterwards acted as though it had the powers 
when it made it easier for the Moscow International of 
Communists to swallow the Amsterdam International 
of * Reformists,” than for Amsterdam to swallow Moscow. 
Now the Scarborough Congress has legitimized what has 
been done and has given the General Council authority 


to go ahead. 


course in the previous debates—we 


sin 


* * % * 


This extremely significant decision was taken practi- 
cally without discussion. The proposer of the resolution 
spoke for ten minutes and the seconder for seven minutes, 
Immediately the seconder sat down Mr. J. H. Thomas 
leaped to his feet but the President ruled him out of order, 
It might be supposed that the Congress had been very 
much impressed by M. Tomsky, the President of the All 
Russian Council of Trades Unions, who was present as 
a “fraternal delegate” and who had spoken at great 
length. We have seldom read anything balder than his 
statement of the aims and achievements of the Russian 
rulers. ‘“‘ Our aim,” he declared, “is to create a strong 
and effective International, a unity of the whole working 
classes in their struggle against the capitalistic class.” 
The Russian rulers, he went on to explain, had been 
accused of disguising their ideas but as a matter of fact 
they were proud of them. 

“Tt was in the name of those ideas that in October, 1917, they 
gave up criticizing the capitalist class by resolutions and began 
criticizing them by arms. In 1917 they set free the bankers from 
the burden of the banks, they set free the employers from the 
burden of conducting the factories, they set free the landowners 
from the burden of the ownership of the land, they had set up 
& working-class State. and now, after nearly eight years of power, 


they saw no reason why they should give up the ideas for which 
they had had to fight.” 
That is a terribly witty glorification of robbery. 

* * * * 

M. Tomsky further said that he did not wish to rob 
other people of their ideas and that there might well 
be a diversity of opinion in a single International. 
Although it is fair to record this reservation by M. Tomsky, 
it is also fair to add that nowhere in the literature of 
Bolshevism is there any approval of concession to or 
compromise with those who do not accept the full Com- 
munist creed. We said that it might be supposed 
from the passing of the resolution that the audience had 
been greatly impressed by M. Tomsky. But really we 
believe that most of the delegates vote in accordance 
with the instructions they have received before the 
Congress begins and that a great many—perhaps the 
majority—simply do not understand whither ingeniously 
phrased resolutions are leading them. Otherwise one 
can hardly account for the fact that the Congress passed 
both extremist and moderate resolutions. An example 
of the moderate resolution was the appeal to tiie Parlia- 
ment to invest the agreements of the Joint Industrial 
Councils with the same validity that belongs to the awards 
of the Trade Boards. Again, the Congress (perhaps not 
only out of politeness) cheered the fraternal delegates 
from America who explained what high wages they were 
receiving as the result of their co-operation with capital- 


ism. 
* * * * 

The Ministry of Health is trying a new device for calling 
the West Ham Guardians to order. For the present 
the Guardians will not be allowed to handle money but 
will have to be content with vouchers for relief in kind 
up to the value permitted by the Ministry—£15,000 a 
weck. The Guardians have been paying out £20,000 
a weck and have stubbornly ignored the instruction 
to reduce the maximum relief from 59s. to 55s. If the 
Guardians refuse to carry on under these conditions the 
Ministry ought, in our opinion, at once to appoint a Comes 
mission to take over the duties. 

nk * * * 

We greatly regret the death of Sir John Jordan by 
whose experience and wisdom we hoped that the world 
would benefit in the present changes and dilliculties in 
China. We must console ourselves with the thought 
that at any rate he was able to work hard up to the 
moment of his death at a meeting of the China Associa- 
tion, where his authority was duly recognized. He has 
also been present in Geneva at the last mectings of the 
Opium Cormittee of the League of Nations, and probably 
overtaxed himself by travelling and working there. 
His life work was in China where finally he represented 
us as ]I.M.’s Minister in Peking until 1920. As a Consul 
he had worked in several of the chief ports; as Chinese 
Secretary at the Legation he exercised a great influence 
under more than one Minister. After the war between 
China and Japan he represented us at Seoul when Korea 
was a centre of trouble between China, Japan and 
Russia. After his retirement he was Lord Balfour’s 
most valued adviser at the Washington Conference. 
It is hard to say to whom he is the greater loss, to his 
country which he represented, or to his friends the 
Chinese in their troubles. 

* * . * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. on 
August 6th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
102; on Thursday week 101 % ; a year ago 101). Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 89$; on Thursday 
week 883; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (3§ per cent.) 
was on Thursday 76%; on Thursday week 764; a year 
ago 77}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND? 


‘IR GEORGE HUNTER’S letter to the Prime 
hI Minister which was published in the newspapers 
of Monday was perhaps intended as much for the public 
as for the exhortation of the Cabinet. If this was in 
part Sir George Hunter's intention he has certainly 
had a handsome success. We can also say that we are 
grateful to him, for the British nation is always at its 
best when it recognizes that it is “ up against it.” Some 
nations are at their highest pitch when everything 
seems to turn to their advantage, when they are being 
earried forward in the rush of a suecessful advanee, 
and when applause is poured into their ears. Our own 
people, for some reason which is not entirely explicable, 
do not have cither their alertness or their capacities fully 
developed until they know that they are near a disaster. 
This is probably as true of the nation in industry as it 
is certainly true of the nation in war. Macaulay wrote 
a glowing passage about the British power of recovery. 
This power is with us still; we are convinced that all 
that is necessary to evoke it is to convince people that 
the time has come. If we could recover, as we did, 
from the demoralization in the early part of the 
nineteenth century the proof is good enough that we 
can recover from almost anything—-provided only that 
there is the will. We can hardly talk too much, then, 
about the desperateness of our position in the world’s 
markets, for talk creates the necessary knowledge, and 
the will to apply the remedy will follow upon the know- 
ledge. If history repeats itself the nation will go on 
announcing its approaching death for some time after 
the disease is in a fair way to be cured. It is the curious 
habit of the British people to become suddenly aware 
of improvements which are due to their own individual 
energy and common sense but which they failed to notice 
during the process. 

Sir George Hunter's letter is worth examining in 
some detail, as it suggests many thoughts. He says 
that the dole is demoralizing hundreds of thousands 
of our people and weakening or destroying their sense 
of manly independence. This gloomy view is, however, 
to some extent contradicted by careful inquiries which 
have recently been made into the administration of the 
“dole.” The truth is that we have already passed out 
of the stage in which the undiluted economics of * the 
Manchester School” were accepted as having the force 
of natural law. The application of steam which brought 
about the so-called industrial revolution was accom- 
panied by an economic evangel, very sincerely preached 
and very carnestly intended, to the effect that labour 
could never hope to be paid more than was acci- 
dentally left over after capital had not only reinforeed 
but rewarded itself. It was sad, but so it must be; 
thrift, self-respect and energy would do much to remedy 
the hardness of natural law. And indeed a great many 
vases could be cited to prove what miracles were per- 
formed by these qualities. Experience and the public 
conscience, however, have left their mark on an economic 
doctrine which was derived from a realization of the 
first crash of intense national competition. It is now 
accepted in practice, even when the textbooks seem to 
Jag behind in giving a warrant for what is being done, 
that wages are not a_ by-consideration in industrial 
adjustment and that a man who is unemploved has a 
claim to some support other than that which is provided 
in circumstanecs of humiliation by the Poor Law. This 


accounts for the steady growth ef unemployment 
insurance. 

And here we come back to Sir George Hunter’s remarks 
about the dole. The dole cannot really be a dole 
if it is the product of a scientific system of insurance — 
as it purports to be. The unemployment grants are 
provided partly by the employers, partly by the workers, 
and partly by the State. The employers, of course, 
have had a new burden placed upon them, but it is 
not repudiated by those who realize that the relief from 
gloomy anticipations of unemployment and consequent 
starvation makes for efliciency among the workers, 
As for that part of the insurance paid by those in work, 
it is a tax upon their energy in the interests of their 
less fortunate fellows. The third part, nominally paid 
by that useful abstraction the State, is paid by the 
public in general. The authors of Unemployment In- 
surance in Great Britain (Macmillan and Co.), whose 
pamphlet we reviewed on August 22nd, came to the 
conclusion that the alleged evil effect of insurance on 
the willingness of the worker to accept unemploynicnt 
has been “ greatly exaggerated,” and that the pre- 
cautions are sufficient to check substantial abuse. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that there are probably 
5 per cent. of unemployed who will never willingly 
work so long as they can receive as a grant enough to 
keep body and soul together, and that there is a very 
real danger of demoralization setting in among the 
young men who are at the age when they ought to be 
Jearning trades but are not Jearning them owing to the 
terrible trade depression. The point, however, is that 
unemployment insurance is a milestone which we have 
passed and to which we cannot go back. We could 
not retrace our steps even if we would, any more than 
we can restore to its former authority that economic 
doctrine which was partly inspired by current misuses 
of the Darwinian theory. 

To talk, therefore, about a wholesale reduction of 
wages as a cure for our distress is tantamount to accepting 
class warfare as inevitable. There are, of course, excep- 
tions, but in the main our problem is to get better value 
for the wages which are paid and net to reduce the wages 
themselves. In this matter we still have a great deal 
to learn from America, where cheap articles are produced 
though all the costs of production (including, above all, 
the wages) are high. 

The adjustments which had long been going on in 
the relations between Capital and Labour were not 
changed in essence by the War; they were only 
accelerated. If as a_ nation we fold) our hands 
now and say that nothing can be done except to wait 
stolidly for our fate to overtake us because we are being 
knocked out by the dole and by higher wages and shorter 
hours, we shall indeed, of our own volition, be treading 
the path to ruin. We must see where the good is to 
be found in the new conditions and grasp it. It is 
hopeless to think that we can take back what has been 
won by those who are acutely conscious of victory 
after struggle, though we are not without hope that the 
Trade Unions will of their own accord alter many of 
their customs and regulations which madly restrict 
output. 

One of the most urgent problems before us is to make 
the dole much morc - scientific. The respective 
functions of the Insurance Fund and the Poor Law 
should be much more clearly distinguished. As soon 
as possible the Poor Law ought to be abolished altogether, 
for the Boards of Guardians who dispense money to 
the very people who have voted them into office have 
in many places become both a scandal and a danger. 
Here is a sphere in which the system of popular suffrage 
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js wholly misplaced ; those who dispense public money 
should be appointed from above and not elected from 
below. 

Sir George Hunter goes on to point out in effect that 
it is absurd to inquire into the mining industry alone 
when almost every other trade is on the brink of disaster. 
He recommends that a Royal Commission should be 
appointed to inquire into the reasons for the appalling 
state of all our industries and also for the comparative 
prosperity of other countries. Frankly this proposal 
Nothing would be gained by setting up 


leaves us cold. 
In order 


a Roval Commission for such a gigantic task. 
to eseape superficiality or even levity, it would have to 
spend years in the inquiry and by the time its Report 
was ready the situation would probably have changed 
radically for the worse or for the better. The Labour 
Government appointed a Committee to inquire into our 
external trade, and the Report which it has already issued 
is an extremely able and useful document. Sir George 
Hunter acknowledges its usefulness but he suggests that 
the Committee’s terms of reference should be widened. 
But surely the terms of reference are already wide enough 
to take in every conceivable subject—-except perhaps 
that of currency deflation. While we are looking at 
other countries which have no unemployed but which 
have destroyed their credit, those other countries are 
looking with amazement, not unmixed with awe, at what 
this country has actually done since the War. We 
have published many articles arguing that in the interests 
of restoring our credit and * looking the doliar in the face,” 
we have proceeded much too fast and have sacrificed 
flesh) and blood to an ideal which could easily have been 

mtponed. Still, we have done it. It has been a mar- 
We pay every penny that we owe 
We believe that we 


shall receive the prize when the race is over, but the 


vellous performance. 


and our credit stands very high. 


pace that has been set us has been almost beyond human 
endurance. 

A particular gloom has affected all sober observers 
during the past week when they read of the appreciable 
tilt to the Left which was given to the Trade Union 
Congress at Searborough. Gone are the davs when the 
Independent Labour Party was the party of the extremists, 


That party is now evolutionary ; it stands for convincing 


the nation and obtaining its ends by the apparatus of 


democracy —by the voice of the majority. We must 
recognize the new fact that the extremists of to-day 
are the leaders of individual Trade Unions. It 4s they 
who support the Minority Movement which can hardly 
be distinguished from Communism, though it is separate 
from the Communist Party. These men are fascinated 
by the doctrine of the one big union and by the scheme 
of joining with the “ Reds” of Moscow and forming 
one great International. They use the Dawes Scheme 
as a stick with which to beat such men as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. J. H. Thomas. But what is the 
cnd of these things? The best brains are in the heads 
of those Uabour leaders who had office in the Labour 
Government. These men will not go under in silence. 
They believe in democracy. The Minority Movement 
belicves in the rule of the Proletariat—which is only a 
new name for a new tyranny. It is the rule of one class 
over the rest. When this issue becomes more clear there 
will be a split. The sheep and the goats will be sorted 
out and new parties will be formed. Revolution is not 
so near as some people think, Common sense still runs 
strong ia the veins of the people. 

We are conscious of having written perhaps too 
optimistically in circumstances which we admit are 
profoundly depressing; but that its only because we 


believe in the great power of recovery and the genius 


for an uphill struggle to which we have already referred, 
If we did not believe in these things we should not believe 
in the future of our ¢ yintry. The disease from which 
Indeed we 
are suffering from a variety of diseases. We should 
much like to be helped in the work of diagnosis by any 
great employers of labour, or those in charge of youth, 


the nation suffers is intensely complicated. 


or members of Trade Unions, who might be willing to 
put at our disposal their observations on the causes of 
the present trouble which we suspect to be in a consider- 
What is wrong with England ? 


able part psychological. g 
Will they respond to our appeal ? 


MOSUL. 


Sie Turks are behaving in their customary manner 
and have imported a new complication into the 
problem of Mosul. Their object in deporting Christians 
and breaking their pledge may be either to produce 
statistical conditions favourable to their cause if ever 
there should be a plebiscite, or to establish a fait accompli 
in full knowledge of the fact that Great Britain is not in a 
mind to go to war. At all events, we now have the 
League of Nations whose business it is to take account of 
wrongs. Many people, we fancy, will become thankful 
for the first time that there is such an institution whose 
services may be invoked without the need for the two 
nations immediately concerned to rush to arms. 

We confess that we feel ourselves pulled this way and 
that in this Mosul affair. To begin with (and we regard 
this as extremely important), we must not even in appear- 
ance hinder or in any way weaken the authority of the 
League. In the Mosul dispute we have promised to abide 
by the decision of the League and to that promise we must 
be true. On the other hand the Spectator was among those 
who most earnestly protested against our ever going to 
Iraq. We held that we were committing the nation to 
expense which it could not afford and to responsibilities 
which it could not sustain. As things are, we could 
honourably leave Iraq in 1928 when our mandate comes 
lo anend. What, however, ought we to do if the League 
invites us, In accordance with the advice of its Commis- 
sion, to continue our mandate for twenty-five years or 
some indefinite period ? Although we should greatly dislike 
the task we should not in that case recommend a refusal. 
This for two reasons. First, because as we have already 
said we must not even in appearance appear to be disloyal 
to the League, and secondly because with the League 
behind us we should be entitled to hope for considerable 
general support in keeping the peace. Lf we cut ourselves 
off from the League we could hope for none. 
what we must work for above all things. The League 


Peace is 


solemnly professes its concern in the welfare of minorities. 
If the Turks should seize, or be given, the Mosul Vilayet, 
the Kurds (whom they hate as rebels) would be at their 
mercy; so would the Arabs, who are known to be very 
friendly to the British ; and so would the Assyrian Chris- 
tians, whose fate would be either massacre or exile. 

In any case we cannot free ourselves from this imbroglio 
for two years. We must therefore face it. If the solution 
by the League should be a continuance of the mandate we 
must hope against hope that Mr. Amery was not mistaken 
when he said that the continuance would not involve 
any expenditure beyond what had been previously contem- 
plated. Peace, after all, might not be purchased by our 
simply withdrawing from the scene; and it certainly 
would not be if, as the Morning Post truly says, Egypt, 
Palestine, Persia and India were as a consequence thrown 
into turmoil. We must stand by the League, yet it must 
be one of the most urgent duties of our representatives 
to make our extreme difficulties and disabilities very clear, 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
II.—THE BEST USE OF OUR LABOUR POWER. 
By Artuvur GreEENwoop, M.P. 


HE growth of productive capacity and of the national 
wealth enabled the community during the past 
century to dispense with the labour of the very young 
and to some extent with that of the aged, to reduce 
working hours, to devote more labour to the production 
of luxuries and to allow a considerable increase in the 
proportion of people engaged in selling goods as compared 
with the number producing them. 

It used to be common enough for children of tender 
years to work incredibly long hours, but Factory and 
similar legislation and Education Acts have raised the age 
of employment, regulated the hours of work, and pro- 
hibited certain kinds of employment entirely so far as 
juveniles are concerned. Moreover, the Old Age Pensions 
Act has done something to make it possible for at least 
some aged workers to withdraw from employment. 

During recent years, including the War years, our 
productive capacity increased, and it is at the present time 
beyond the economic power of the British people and 
their overseas customers to absorb it, with the result 
that there is a surplus of labour. It is, therefore, oppor- 
tune to consider whether any part of the industrial army 
should be demobilized. In discussing this question, 
it is important to remember that public opinion refuses 
to allow unemployed labour to starve to death, and unem- 
ployed workers and their dependants are kept alive by 
benefits from the Unemployment Insurance Fund (pro- 
vided jointly by workers, employers and the State), by 
Trade Union out-of-work pay, by Poor Law relief, 
by drawing upon scanty savings, by postponing re- 
placements in the home and the wardrobe, and even 
by selling household goods, by assistance from relatives, 
and by charitable disbursements. Where these are 
insuflicient, the unemployment bill is paid by a draft 
upon the vitality and energy of the people. It is also 
part of the cost of unemployment that there is a loss of 
skill, and to some extent a reduced employability. 

The suggestion that the workman prefers to live on 
the inadequate unemployment benefit rather than by 
Jabour, is monstrous. But prolonged unemployment 
is bound to have serious effects on the mind and character 
of a proportion of the unemployed. <A long speil of 
unemployment, with the futile daily search for employ- 
ment, inevitably produces a sense of hopelessness, an 
acquiescence in the tragedy, a fatalism which is foreign 
to the true spirit of the workers. Those who are ever 
ready to pour the vials of their self-righteousness on 
the broken out-of-work might well ask themselves 
whether they could withstand the drab days of enforced 
idleness, the unemployed queue, the growing sense of 
uselessness, the bitterness of disillusionment. The re- 
markable thing is not that there are men who have given 
up the struggle, and others who are day by day losing 
heart, but that there are not far more of them. Some 
deterioration there undoubtedly is, and it must be counted 
in the cost of unemployment. 

My point is that unemployment must be paid for 
somehow. The community cannot escape footing the bill, 
and in considering the following proposals, the present 
methods of meeting the cost should be borne in mind. 

I have suggested the demobilization of part of our 
industrial army and the concentration of the available 
employment amongst those who remain mobilized, 
This could be done by postponing the entry of young 
people into industry, by pensioning the veterans with long 
years of industrial service, and by making adequate 


provision for widows with dependent children. It has 
already been shown that as productivity has increased, 
the labour of the youngest members of the community 
has been dispensed with, until at the present time boys 
and girls are not permitted to leave school until the end 
of the term in which they reach the age of fourteen, In 
Great Britain half-a-million of them enter the ranks of 
the wage-earners cach year. According to the Census of 
1921 there were nearly a million “ occupied persons ” 
under the age of sixteen. 

Now the vast majority of these young people in industry 
are inemployment. Where they are not, they are receiv- 
ing but a poor preparation for wage-earning life, and may 
indeed, lose in quality and employability. In a labour 
market where the supply of labour is greater than the 
demand, the entry of new supplies inevitably increases 
the competition for work, and young workers can obtain 
it, broadly speaking, only by supplanting other and older 
workers. The boy of fourteen is cheaper than the lad 
of fifteen or sixteen, and during times of bad trade, it is 
not surprising that the former should be preferred. The 
older lad, again, is cheaper than the young man and may 
obtain work in competition with him. Thus it is that the 
percentage of unemployment amongst young people under 
eighteen is below the average, whilst it is above the 
average amongst young men and women between twenty 
and twenty-four years of age. 

If the boy or girl under sixteen falls out of work, he 
or she receives no unemployment benefit, but if a young 
worker obtains a job at the expense of an older worker, 
the latter, if an insured person, will normally receive 
benefit from the Insurance Fund. 

There are strong educational grounds for suggesting a 
longer school life, but I am considering the question prim- 
arily from the point of view of the present industrial 
situation and our future industrial efliciency, and I 
submit that it would be in the national interest to prevent 
the flow of young, immature workers into the labour 
market in its present congested state. This could be done 
by raising the school leaving age to fifteen or sixteen, 
accompanied by the provision of the necessary mainten- 
ance grants. 

It must be admitted that there is not sufficient school 
accommodation and trained teaching power available to 
meet the situation; but im a time of serious crisis we 
must make shift with the best alternative arrangements 
by utilizing temporary buildings, and the services of 
available club workers, choirmasters, ex-servicemen, 
manual instructors and craftsmen, dancing teachers and 
others, under the direction of tramed and experienced 
masters. 

At the other end of the seale, the elderly workers might 
be encouraged to go on the retired list. According to the 
Census returns of 1921, there were 302,967 * occupied 
persons ” in Great Britain, over seventy years of age or 
more, and 798,555 who were sixty-five or more. This 
number includes employers and those working on their own 
account, and is, of course, in excess of the number actually 
employed for wages. It also includes some old-age pen- 
sioners who returned themselves as occupied persons. 
But it is probable that there are well over half-a-million 
employed workers who are sixty-five years of age or over. 
The Government’s Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Bill will, in 1928, provide old-age 
pensions at sixty-five. But the amount of the pension is 
insuflicient to maintain a pensioner. No doubt, when this 
part of the Act comes into operation, it will tend to reduce 
the number of elderly workers in industry, though its 
effect in this direction will not be very considerable. 


The question arises whether in order that the available 
employment should be distributed as far as possible in 
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the most effective way, the elderly workers should not be 
drawn from industry by the payment of adequate pensions. 

Further, it may be suggested that the benefits under the 
Government’s widows’ pensions scheme should be suflicient 
to enable widows with dependent children to live without 
supplementing the pension and allowances by wage- 
earning employment. Next year about 200,000 widows 
will become beneficiaries. Not all these are in employ- 
ment, but those who are will not be likely to forego a 
means of income because they receive a pension of 10s., 
with allowances for children. Rather will they devote 
the pension to raising the standard of life or making 
provision for the future. In 1921, there were in Great 
Britain about 338,000 widows of all ages who were em- 
ployed for wages. Where they have dependent children 
there is a strong case on general social grounds for ad- 
equate maintenance, and if they occupied themselves with 
their duties as mothers and housekeepers, work would be 
available for other women who must, perforce, earn their 
own livings. 

It is not suggested that the withdrawal from industry 
of those whose services can best be dispensed with would 
straightway render available a similar number of openings 
for other workers. But industry would rapidly adjust 
itself to the new conditions and a very substantial propor- 
tion of the unempioyed would be absorbed. 

It is obvious that these proposals would entail con- 
siderable expenditure, but the present unemployed army 
is a very heavy drain. Unemployment benefit alone 
is costing over £1,000,000 a week. ‘To this sum must be 
added the provision made under the Poor Law, the dis- 
bursements by Trade Unions in out-of-work pay, and the 
incalculable human cost to which I have already referred. 
The question is whether our resources could not be better 
utilized in the withdrawal of certain classes of workers 
from the labour market, so as to open up avenues of 
enployment for those able-bodied workers who are the 
backbone of British industry. 


NOTES FOR AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
I.—THE PLEASURES OF CHILDHOOD, 
By Joun CLare, 
[John Clare (1793-1864) was the truest peasant in all our literature. 
Ho was born in poverty, with as little chance of education and 


intelligent intercourse as any man ever had; and, except for a 
short flash of popularity, when London lionized him and treated 


him as a prodigy, he remained in poverty and obscurity. Yet he 
Joved the English countryside so passionately, and he was himself 
i man of so sensitive and deep a nature, that his poems are a 
peculiar and delightful addition to the English language: it would 
be impossible to match their freshness and their clear and gentle 
ilumimation of the details of the countryside. We have joined 
together some scattered notes that he jotted down when he was 
thinking of writing his autobiography, and we intend to publish 
them in three consecutive instalments. ‘The second deals with 
perience when he became old enough to seek regular work 

his timiditv in entering the world of cold facts, his ambitions 
and his dissatisfaction with all his prospects. In the third he 
lescribes how he was recruited for the militia during the Napoleonic 
War, and how rumours of disaster and of the landing of the French 
in ingland ran through the little village of Helpstone. } 


NEVER had much relish for the pastimes of youth. 
Instead of going out on the green at the town end 
on winter Sundays to play football I stuck to my corner 
stool poring over a book. In fact, I grew so fond of 
being alone at last that my mother was fain to force me 
into company, for the neighbours had assured her mind 
unto the fact that I was no better than crazy, as I was 
thought learned cnough for my intended trade, which 
was to be a shoemaker. 

But there used to be one game, crookhorn, in those 
days I liked, and duck under water on May Eve, or to 
toss the cowslip balls over the garland that hung from 
chimney to chimney across the street. And then there 
was going to Eastwell on a Sunday to drink sugar and 


water at the Spring head ; but enclosure came and drove 
these from the village. I was very fond of fishing, and 
of a Sunday morning I have been out before the sun 
delving for worms in some old weed-blanketed dunghill 
and starting off across the wet grain that overhung the 
narrow path. I used to stoop to wring my wet trouser 
bottoms now and then; and off again, beating the heavy 
drops off the grain with my pole end, till I came to 
the flood-washed meadow stream. My tackle was 
sasily fastened on and my heart would thrill with hopes 
of success as I saw a sizeable gudgeon twinkle round the 
glossy pebbles or a fish lap after a fly or a floating some- 
thing on the deeper water. Where is the angler that 
hath not felt these delights in his young days, and where 
is an angler that doth not feel taken with their memory 
when he is old? 

I was no less fond of robbing the poor birds’ nests or 
searching among the prickly furze on the heath, poking 
a stick into rabbit holes and carefully observing when I 
took it out if there was down at the end, which was the 
sign of a nest with young. Then in went the arm up 
to the shoulder and fear came upon us that a snake might 
be concealed in the hole and our bloods ran cold within 
us and started us off to other sports. We used to chase 
the squirrels in the woods from grain to grain: they 
would sit washing their faces on the other side and then 
peep at us again. We used to get boughs from the trees 
to beat a wasps’ nest, till some of us were stung and we 
ran away. 

And then the year used to be crowned with its holi- 
days as thick as the boughs on a harvest home. There 
was the long wished for Christmas, the celebrated week 
with two Sundays, when we watched the clerk return 
with his bunch of ever-greens and ran for our bunch 
to stick in the windows and empty candlesticks hanging 
in the corner; or hastened to the woods to get ivy 
branches with their chocolate berries, which our parents 
coloured with whiting and the blue bag, sticking the 
branches behind the pictures on the walls. Then came 
Valentine. Though young we were not without loves. 
We had our favourites in the village, and we listened 
the expected noises of creeping feet and the tinkling 
latch as eagerly as up-grown lovers. Whether they 
came or not, it made no matter: disappointment was 
nothing in those matters: the pleasures of anticipation 
were all. 

After that came the first of April. O how we talked 
and hoiped of it ere it came; of how we would make 
April fools of everybody and take care not to be catched 
ourselves ; but as soon as the day came we were the 
first to be taken in by running unconsciously on errands 
for pigcon’s milk, glass-eyed needles or some such April 
fool. When we were undeceived we blushed for shame, 
and took care not to be taken in till the day returned 
again, and the old deceptions were so far forgotten as 
to deecive us again. 

Next there was the first of May. We were too young 
to be claimants in the up-grown sports, but we joined 
our little interferences with them, and run under the 
extended handkerchief at duck under water with the rest 
unmolested. When the feast came, the Cross was 
thronged round with stalls of toys, horses on wheels 
with their flowing manes, lambs with their red necklaces 
and box cuckoos. We looked on these fineries till the 
imagination almost coaxed our itching fingers to steal 
and seemed to upbraid our fears for not daring to do it, 
The sweetmeats were unbounded; there was barley 
sugar, candied lemon, candied horehound and candied 
peppermint, with swarms of coloured sugar plums and 
tins of lollypops. Our mouths watered at such luxuries, 
We had our penny, but we knew not how to iay it out. 
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There were ginger bread coaches and ginger bread milk- 
maids, and to gratify two propensities, the taste and the 
faney together, we bought one of these gilded toys and 
thought we had husbanded our pennies well tiil they 
were gone, and we found we had gone wrong, and coaxed 
our parents for more, thinking of making better bargains 
when we got money again. 

Then came the sheep shearings when we were sure 
of frumity from the old shepherds if we sought the clipping 
pens. And lastly came the harvest home and its Cross 
skittles. Ah, what a paradise begins with life, and what 
a wilderness the knowledge of the world discloses. Surely 
the garden of Eden was nothing more than our first 
parents’ entrance upon life and the loss of it their know- 
ledge of the world. 


HOW AMERICA IS’ ELIMINATING 
THE HOARDING 


FAVE campaign in the United States, which has been 

| going on for a quarter of a century, to rid civic 
beauty and natural scenery of unsightly hoardings— 
or billboards as we call them is at last producing 
results. Though this country tripled its billboard 
advertising after the War, and, in a single year, spent 
as much as $50,060,000 for all forms of outdoor adver- 
tising, a more significant thing has happened. since 
1923. Thirty national advertisers have yielded to 
increasing pressure of public resentment against the 
billboard and have agreed to restrict, in so far as possible, 
their use of this form of publicity to places where civic 
and scenic values will not be impaired. One of the 
Jargest companies also voluntarily drew up a plan for 
the restriction and = scientific placing of its boards; 
another reconsidered its entire field of outdoor adver- 
tising. 

Most of the arguments for billboard control are based 
upon aesthetic considerations, particularly upon the belief 
that civic and natural beauty, which belongs to the 
people as a whole, should not be spoiled for private 
profit. A yet more definite sign, however, which points 
to the gradual climination of misplaced outdoor adver- 
tising is the growing conviction of the actual business 
value of beauty to a community. Many States with 
tourist attractions are now working to keep billboards 
and “snipe” signs off their highways. Not only are 
few new boards going up in rural places, but there is 
a decided checi in their general increase. The Beauti- 
fication Conimissions of seventeen counties of the State 
of Florida have recently torn down thousands of unsightly 
signs tacked to trees along roads, and this movement 
is spreading to other Southern States. Many cities 
ban billboards within 800 feet of park entrances. Bill- 
boards are prohibited within our national parks, and 
usually both within and without State parks, at least 
on the State highways. Nearly two thousand sign- 
boards were recently removed from Adirondack Park 
by the New York State Conservation Commission, through 
the agency of the forest rangers. The Western States 
are urging the abolition of billboards from the national 
forests, 

Chambers of commerec, automobile, rotary and civie 
improvement clubs, and other organizations of business 
men and women, now realize that billboards blight 
property values. Some dealers in real estate insert 
restrictions in the deeds which prevent the buyers from 
erecting, or permitting others to erect, billboards. City 
and State officials know, too, that a reduction in property 


values causes a corresponding reduction in the assess- 


ments for taxation, and in the community's borrowing 
capacity, 

Much of the present success of the campaign is dee 
to the National Committce for Restriction of Outdoor 
Advertising, formed in 1923. It is made up of seventy- 
two State and national organizations, with numerous 
auxiliaries for whose work on the billboard problem it 
acts as a clearing house. Membership is cosmopolitan, 
including such organizations as the American Civie 
Association, the pioneer in the fight; the National 
Highways Association; garden and city clubs; the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; farm women, 
landseape architects, city art commissions and societies, 
and many others. 

Mrs. W. L. Lawton, chairman of the comnuiittee, states 
that it is doing two things: “ First, drawing out an 
expression of public opinion ; and, second, carrying that 
expression directly “to the advertiser.” Mrs. Lawton 
also believes that the movement is effective because 
it is conservative and reasonable, the committec’s policy 
being not abolition, but restriction of outdoor advertising 
to suitable spots. Such restriction would affect only 
5 per cent. of outdoor advertising, and only four-tenths 
of 1 per cent. of the total advertising of the country. 
Though the committee credits signboard companies 
with improvements made in painted designs, and in the 
construction and maintenance of their boards within 
the last deeade, it nevertheless believes that the boards 
continue to offend aesthetic tastes, since they cannot 
be considered, by any twist of argument, as harmonious 
adjuncts to a beautiful landscape, road, or building. 

The spirit of friendly co-operation with which the 
conunittee approaches the advertiser has gone a long 
way toward enabling him to understand the public 
attitude. There is no antagonising, boycotting or black- 
listing, the appeal being made to his civie and national 
pride, and especially to a new and striking angle of 
his business sense. The out-of-town advertiser receives 
scores of letters yearly from individuals and = clubs 
requesting his aid in preserving the country’s beauties, 
and also revealing the strength of prospective customers’ 
resentment against the blatant “selling talk” of his 
boards. 

The local advertiser realizes the committee's strong 
backing of public opinion because he, too, receives 
letters and visits from members of local clubs. His 
daily papers likewise give wide publicity to the move- 
ment; moving pictures exhibit local eyesores * before 
and after” improvement, and mass mectings with 
illustrated talks on the conservation of roadside beauty 
also compel attention. The suggestion that  com- 
petitors in the same region should simultaneously abandon 
misplaced boards is frequently acted upon. 

The courts must attack the problem differently. In 
the United States outdoor advertising cannot be legally 
regulated, except to some extent in Massachusetts, on 
the ground that it isugly. For reasons of public welfare, 
however, billboards may be regulated under the police 
power of a State. A decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1917 enables a State, without the 
necessity of passing an amendment to the State con- 
stitution, to eliminate billboards from residential districts. 

The court held that the billboard is (1) a menace to 
public health, because insanitary conditions frequently 
surround it; (2) it is a corrupter of public morality, 
because it offers a screen for immoral and criminal 
practices: (8) it increases the fire and wind hazards ; 
and (4) it is a street hazard, because it often obscures 
oflicial signs warning of sharp curves, turns, railroad 
crossing, &e., and distracts attention from precautionary 
measures for personal and public safety. 
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Massachusetts led other States in 1918 by the adoption 
of a State constitutional amendment, reading: ‘ Adver- 
tising on public ways, in public places, and on private 
property within public view may be regulated by law.” 
In consequence, applications for licences to erect bill- 
boards in that State have dwindled, and permits for 
several thousand others have been allowed to lapse. 
The billboard lobby at the State House has disappeared. 
Towa has also legislated on similar lines, and other 
States will follow suit. 

Zoning regulations of various cities have also done 
excellent work in regulating the height, size, construction, 
and, above all, the placing of outdoor advertisements. 
New York City and Los Angeles lead in this field, but 
many other cities have effective regulations. 

The American Civie Association has been especially 


active in supporting laws to protect the amenities— 
“that admirable word brought into legislation by the 


English Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909.” 
An eminent American legal authority, noting the en- 
couraging advances in this direction, is of the opinion 
that in future “ courts will be inclined to give a broader 
interpretation to such regulations, and finally sanction 
restrictions imposed solely to advance materially attrac- 
tiveness and artistic beauty.” 

Ian T. MacDouGa.., 
Washington, D.C. 


HOMECROFTING AND 
CLASSES 


THE MIDDLE 


By Norman ANGELL. 


§ ayn grounds, economic, social, moral and hygicnic, 
upon which Professor Scott makes his plea for home- 
crofting, as applied to the industrial worker, are plain 
enough. Modern conditions give to the worker, even when 
in normal employment, much more Icisure than formerly, 
and expose him in many cases to longer periods of un- 
employment. Mr. Scott suggests that this leisure, a by- 
product of our industrial system, may, if properly organ- 
ized, be turned to the best account 
view of health and general interest in life 
it to a task which, interesting in itself, will add to economic 
y. There are many forms of factory work which 
are not physically exhausting, but which are morally 
exhausting by their monotony ; and to turn from six or 
seven hours of such indoor monotony to open-air work in 
the little homestead which will help to make the family 
self-supporting, is to give a better balance to life than to 
attempt to offset the factory by the cinema, by “ putting 
on a bob both ways,” by whippet races, or by the public- 


best from the point of 
by applying 


security. 


house. 

Now, something of this same principle can be applied 
to the man of the middle classes, and applied in a way 
which will ensure advantageous co-operation between a 
certain type of agricultural worker and a certain type of 
business man, and do something perhaps to make the 
country as against the town more attractive to both. 
Just as homecrofting for the factory worker is based on 
the fact that by means of it he would be turning to account 
hours otherwise much less well employed, so an adaptation 
of the plan may enable the office worker, the city man, to 
turn small sums and a part of his leisure and attention, 
otherwise much less well spent, to the end of greater 
economic security and a more wholesome life. The 
adaptation I suggest is broadly along these lines. 

The city man buys a small holding or small farm, and 
makes it the residence of himself and his family for the 


a 


greater part of the year. But he does not 
| 


work or farm the holding himself. 


attempt to 
lie engages as tenant 
a trained farm worker, a married man; and, instead of 
taking rent in cash, takes it in milk, eggs, vegetables, 
poultry, ham, bacon, and some services of the tenant and 
his wife. I will fill in, in a 
moment. Let us note at this point the economic advan- 
tages for both parties of this arrangement. 

Take first the tenant’s position. He is almost in fact 
relieved of what are usually for the smallholder the most 
oncrous of problems—that of adequate working capital, 
and that of paying rent; and, as we shall see, of much 
also of the problem of marketing as well. For he and his 
wife pay their rent and interest in by-products of produce 
and services which otherwise would be almost entirely 
lost. Small quantities of milk, eggs, vegetables, rabbits, 
poultry, the surplus of what a smallholder produces for 
his own consumption, are often unmarketable in the 
ordinary way. 
his own living on the place, who are willing so to adapt 
their menus as to take, 
even, what he happens to have (as his own family would), 
he has immediately enlarged his incomings. There is a 
similar situation with regard to the work of the wife. She 
could manage to find a couple of hours a day for house- 
hold work over and above that needed for her husband and 
cottage. To leave the homestead and go any distance for 
that amount of time is, however, practically impossible. 
To help in a house on the farm itself is another matter ; 
those two hours, then, can be used. ‘To bake two cakes, 
or roast two chickens, or salt down two pigs, is certainly 


There are certain details 


Sut if he has a household in addition to 


at something below market rates 


not twice as much trouble as doing one of each. 

Now to have the rent and interest on one’s working 
capital discharged by the disposal of produce and services 
which ordinarily would be wasted is already very greatly 
And there 
are further advantages to be considered presently. 

Let us look at the thing now from the point of view of 
the city man. Assume an investment of two thousand 
pounds—and many an attractive small farm of from 


to improve the position of any smallholder. 


thirty-five to fifty acres, with a habitable seven or eight 
roomed house, can be bought for less than that sum to- 
day. The house should be supplemented by a bungalow 
or cottage of far less expensive construction than is 
possible in town or suburb. Such bungalow or cottage 
would house the tenant and wile. 

For the interest on this capital—from say a hundred to 
a hundred and twenty a year—the investor gets a house, 
the help in the household of a 


vegetables, eggs, poultry, fruit, pork and bacon for the 


farmer’s wife; milk, 


family larder. Could he come anywhere near to dupli- 
cating that inthe city ? And the direct cheapness does not 
take into account the fact that life in the country for a 
family of any size is in a hundred small details far less 
expensive than in the town. And then, of course, there are 


the advantages that cannot be expressed in money terms, 


Much that is commonly assumed as to the advantages 
of life in the country is very great rubbish, but that 
children are the better in every way for spending a good 
It is 
not merely a matter of physical health, important as that 
as one gets 
them on the farm, are an indispensable element of a 


part of their time on a farm seems quite certain. 


is; the country, its interests and activities, 
complete education. 

But how, it will be asked, can a business man, tied to 
the city, live in the country—-at town 
which a farm or smallholding implies ? 

Within a radius which would permit of reaching town 
in two hours or less, are still thousands of small farms 
suitable for such an enterprise as that just sketched. The 
man might not be able to reach home every night, but 


distances from 
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should have a ;ied-d-terre in town—club, hotel, small 
service flat. Indeed, what I am in fact suggesting is that 
instead of thinking of the city as the home centre and the 
country as a place where one spends a month or two, the 
country should be the home centre and the city, for the 
children at least, a place where they spend a month or two, 
In America to-day, even workmen boast a * shack in the 
country “often just a bungalow on the edge of a lake 
where the wife and children spend the summer. With 
the smailer distances of our island, the more permanent 
nature of our homesteads, we can well reverse that ; let 
the homesiead he the centre, and the man have bis 
* shack in town,” in the shape of a bedroom at the club. 

As to which gives the more interest to the owner and 
his family— a house in town, or a small country property — 
there can be no question. In the upkeep and improve- 
ment of the country place every member of the family 
can have his part and special interest, with as much open 
air and exercise as each cares to take. It is in the country 
that a family can take roots and a home be made. And 
the city man can bring often a special knowledge of 
accountancy, costings methods, and sometimes marketing 
to the aid of the countryman. 

But what of the tenant and his home? Two courses 
are open. If, after full trial, it is found that the two 
families really can “ get on together,” then the terms of 
tenancy can be such as to give the tenant security of 
tenure sufficiently great to justify him in making of his 
bungalow or cottage and its surroundings his home. The 
two families will learn to respect each other's privacy. 
Or, a young couple, country folk, could look upon ten or 
fifteen vears of such tenancy as that described as a period 
during which they could save suflicient to enable them 
finally to have also a place of their own, if their tastes 
should run in that direction, 

The essentials of the suggestion are that by the com- 
bination above described, both parties effect economies 
not otherwise possible; apply, respectively, labour and 
capital to the land ina way which gives each the maximum 
result in terms of economic and social welfare— an 
arrangement which the development of the telephone, 
motor-car, wireless makes every day more advantageous ; 
and, incidentally, turn to good account many small 
properties which as pure and simple farming propositions 
are hardly feasible. 

Particularly is this true of places on the sea. These 
lines are written from a small island which is also a farm, 
The fact of its being an island is a disadvantage perhaps 
from the purely farming point of view. But from the 
point of view of the youngsters of a family who can help 
in turning a wrecked ship into a houseboat ; can apply 
their potential engineering genius by helping build a sea 
wall to reclaim a pasture; or build up a handy bathing 
pool, or enlarge a pond, or lind new springs, or try experi- 
ments in mussel culture; or set fish traps, or learn to 
make concrete with the sand and gravel— the circum- 
stances which from the farming point of view are dis- 
advantages, become the means of making a veritable 
Crusoe paradise. And this must be true of many small 
places that do not happen to be islands. 

Of course, the one condition of success is the happy 
working of the two families. But the personal equation 
enters into every mortal relationship, and if this kind 
of arrangement became a common one, experience would 
indicate the special rocks that had to be avoided. 








A year’s subscription to the Srecratror, costing only 30s., 
makes an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the 
paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. Appiy 
Manager, the Seecraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 








WILD LIFE AND THE 
COLLECTOR 


A] OT its judgment, which is generally right ta the end, 
Aa but the disastrous slowness with which it is formed, 
is the weak point of public opinion as a means of suppress- 
ing abuses. So much damage is always allowed to be 
done before public opinion can be stirred up to put a stop 
to it. That is, above all, the trouble in preserving our 
wild life; nothing but the object lesson of a series of 
extinctions and disasters will rouse suflicient feeling to 
safeguard what remains of the fauna and flora from the 
same fate. 

A great many of the rarest plants and birds and butter- 
flies have been exterminated in the British Isles during the 
past hundred years, or are on the road to extermination 
now. The spread of civilization proved fatal to some, and 
our more systematic use of the soil must have had some 
effect on many more, but although a great many factors 
have helped to make various creatures rarer there is one 
above all which has invariably made for extinction, and 
that is collecting. Butterilies and plants and birds suffer 
from it most. The plight of the Large Blue Butterfly, 
long known to nature lovers, has lately been given pub- 
licity ; once moderately plentiful in some parts it has 
been so reduced by the steady unceasing drain of collecting 
that its survival as a British species has become problem- 
atical. Lovers of ferns have been so enthusiastic and 
numerous that such grand plants as the Royal Fern 
(Osmunda regalis) and various orchids have become extinct 
over wide areas of Great Britain, and there are dozens o! 
botanists in different parts of the country who, as a 
labour of love, go round and religiously pull off the petals 
from certain rare plants when they flower, in order to 
make them more nearly invisible to the collectors who 
come down to carry them away as trophies. Every 
season men have to be paid by subscription or private 
generosity to guard the haunts of rare birds and insects 
from their expert and indefatigable human enemies. 

Considering that the number of collectors of all kinds 
in this country is apparently small, it may be thought 
strange that they can do all the damage that they are 
supposed to. Nature after all is a wholesale perse- 
cutor of bird life, killing her creatures by frost or hunger, 
and continually setting others to gobble them up. How 
can the taking of the comparatively small number of 
specimens that one sees in the cabinet have such disastrous 
effects when weather and adverse circumstances have 
spared these rare species so long? The reason is this 
it has been most tellingly expressed in .f Roimance of the 
Rostrum, which describes the career of Mr. Stevens as an 
auctioneer of great collections : * If the bird were common, 
of course, no special interest would be attached to it or 
its eggs. It is not for their special beauty that the eggs 
are sought, but the bird is extinct, and never again will 
its eggs be found, and moreover —and this is the reason 
of its great value — it is an extinct British bird, and there- 
fore an egg of the Great Auk is worth its weight in gold.” 
In other words the rarest prizes fetch the highest price, 
quite irrespective of size, beauty, or any other quality. 
It is in the interest of every collector to see that no 
creature that has been rare is ever allowed to become 
common again—if it succeeded in doing so there would 
be a fall in the value of his specimens. For example, 
suppose a man gave a guinea for a specimen of a rare 
butterfly ; if a few years later that butterfly grew sud- 
denly abundant its value would fall to a few pence and 
he would lose heavily on the investment, whereas if it 
happened to become extinet the price would rapidly 
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mouat to five or six pounds, or more if few specimens 
were known to exist. It is the elementary economics 
of collecting which make it so inimical to our wild life. 
The amateurs are in themselves often harmless enthusiasts; 
it is the professional dealers who make a living out of the 
trade who do the most damage. If all butterflies were 
as common as Meadow Browns there would be no money 
if they were all as rare as Camberwell Beauties 
The professional, therefore, 


in it; 
there would be fortunes. 
makes it his business to control the market. Not 
only does he take for sale quantities of the birds 
or eggs or butterflies or whatever it happens to be, 
but if the unfortunate rarity shows any signs of 
recovering he deliberately destroys specimens to keep 
prices up. And as the passage quoted above makes 
plain, a collector who has laid in a good stock of 
some particular variety would be a lucky man if he 
could then exterminate the species altogether, for that 
would enhance the value of his specimens enormously 
simply because there could be no others. The same 
Great Auk’s egg changed hands in 1834 (before its 
extinction) for 2 francs, in 1856 (when it was suspected 
to be extinct) for £21, and in 1894 (when the good news 
was no longer doubtful) for £315. 

It is quite clear that because it is in the interests of the 
collector to keep rarities rare, if not to exterminate 
them, he must necessarily be the enemy of any plan 
which seeks to improve matters. We may pass protection 
laws or form sanctuaries or even, as has lately been 
suggested, establish hatcheries for rare butterflies under 
the auspices of the County Councils. But the collector 
if he does not, they will frustrate 


will frustrate them : 
him, for there is no fun in collecting without rarities. 
There is no more space to give to a review of the position : 
the root of the whole evil has already been exposed. 
It remains to consider what can be done about it. 
Obviously no system of preservation which fails to 
take into account the inevitable hostility of the collectors 
can succeed. It may be made nominally illegal to take 
or a rare butterfly, but so long as collectors 


Ex 
are allowed to have such specimens in their possession 
the law will be a laughing stock, as it is at the present 
time in the case of birds. Therefore any attempt to 
remedy the serious condition of the threatened species 
must also be an attempt to put a wholesome check on 
the selfish collector, who robs the country of them for 
In some cases, especially those 


his own gratification. 
of scarce plants and rare butterflies which are more or 
less stationary, area protection is feasible, but even then 
While there are collectors on the prowl there must be 
Watchers to guard against them, and that is expen- 


Collectors never respect a sanctuary unless a_ strict 
supervision compels them to, and this strict supervision, 
besides its expense, is unpleasant to genuine nature 
lovers whose enjoyment is liable to be spoilt by the 
same brooding spirit of surveillance that mars the appre- 
ciation of so many cathedrals. 

And so if our wild life is not to suffer in the future from 
private selfishness as it has suffered cruelly in the past, 
the collector must be dealt with. Sooner or later it 
must be made illegal to give or receive money in respect 
of any specimen of a bird, egg, butterfly or plant taken 
in Great Britain, for the purpose of preservation (natur- 
ticles of food, &e., must be excluded). That will 
go far to eradicate the professional dealer with all his 


a 


ally a 


destructive organization, and leave the field to amateurs, 
If that fails it may be necessary to suppress altogether 
private collections of various kinds which result in grave 
harm to rare species without the least compensating 


gain to science or humanity. With every year that is 


lost the hope of saving the most precious members of 
our fauna and flora grows more remote. It is to be 
hoped that every nature-lover will support as actively 
as possible any measures which aim at the reasonable 
regulation of these unsleeping cnemies of our wild life. 


E. M. N. 


FOWEY RIVER 


Sw Fowey River empties its waters at the grey 

little town of smacks and smells and slants and 
stone steps from which it takes its name. It has come 
to town and, like other country dwellers that leave 


their native home, gulls and men and rivers, it has put 


on a new nature in which memory alone is insignificant. 
Plainly, Fowey River is now one of the important ones ; 
it boasts quite an estuary and across it runs a ferry as 
clearly dotted on the map as a row of medals across the 
veteran’s dilated breast. Three eastward-flowing tribu- 
taries, too, have been left behind —Port Pill, Penpoll 
and Lerryn-—and the Fowey River enters the sea and 
Nirvana for its fusion with the watery All, with a due 
sense of honours, a record, a career. It no longer 
remembers that the two inland vassal streams three or 
four miles to the north, the lowest south of St. Veep 
and the highest west of Lanreath —that rare thing in 
beauty —are called 


c 


Cornwall, a_ village ol 
Creeks, 

The Fowey might well be proud of Lerryn Creek with 
a stone bridge as shapely moulded as Mary Stewart's 


ripened 


evebrow and tiny projecting bays that might be stands 
for bunches of flowers, and with its waters broadening 
deep into the shadows of the climbing woods. But here 
Fowey has only just begun to think of its sea voyage, 
and a bare three miles higher up at Lostwithiel beyond 
the point where the venturing bass think better than to 
go, it has, for all its tidal stream, become its country 
self. Now it is at home with the wagtails, grey and 
pied, prinking between bank and bank in two flickers 
of the wing 


=? 


stream of the fretted shallows without Fowey of Fowey 


while round a bend they can stand in mid- 


Town, smack-bearing Fowey of three tributaries, a 
ferry and an estuary, achieving more than a splash 
upon their flanks. Ner do the delicate chimes of Lost- 
withiel, its humble-jumble of grey buildings, odd corners, 
ups and downs of streets and turnings and pockets of 
house-hedged lanes sewn up at their ends, exact much 
gravity from their river. 

That river saunters on, brown and irresponsible, passes 
Restormel Castle a trifle further north where they tell 
you about the Black Prince, but the river is more wag- 
tailian than ever, and, bending to the east, slips into the 
abrupt and heavily wooded yalleys between Bodmin 
Road Station and Doublebois. High overhead, the 
Great Western engines pound asthmatically over the 
viaducts on their way to Penzance from the mighty 
waterways of Plymouth, and Fowey River is no more 
than a peddling freshet, humming along under the hills 
with a twist here and a straight dash over there, as it 
passes one bearded solemnity after another. It is when 
it reaches Doublebois that the way to its source is once 
more north and it trickles over the southern edge of 
Bodmin Moor. 

Here is where the Fowey River, flowing between open 
banks of russet moor, goes fey. From Bolventor under 
the seamed brow of Brown Willy, the cradle of its being, 
and the tousled rim of the Moor, its course is nearly 
straight and the waters are very clear, smooth and 
persistently shallow. Suddenly it has lost the self- 
importance of its journey’s end, the prettiness and 
of its manner past the hanging woods of 
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capriciousness 
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Doublebois. It has dropped all its airs, and the aridity 
of the soil along its banks, the poverty of their flora 
(mostly fleabane in the summer), and the simpiicity of 
the stream-floor with only pebble-beds and locks of 
dun and streaming weed to variegate its levels of sand 
and gravel, leave no room for graces. Yet it has become 
radiant, wearing a special beauty that owes nothing 
except by way of contrast to the massiveness of the 
shoulders of the Moor on either side, nothing to anything 
decorative in itself—cascades, lichened boulders, pools 
of sanctuary and what not. But it is a beauty, a radiance 
I have never seen upon any other river in England, 
ten times as long, broad or deep, or clothed in no matter 
how richly embroidered a gown of green. 


The Fowey River owes its transfiguration to its colour 
alone. That colour is gold, but it certainly cannot be 
matched with any earthly gold. The gold of all our 
yellow flowers is much too bright for it; the gold of 
autumn hedgerows and trees delivering up their summer 
life, even the ash, too ruddy with the first and too lightless 
with the second; even the golden manes of Blake's 
lions and the golden borders of a missal are too metallic 
to compare with the spiritual gold of the Fowey River. 
But on a cloudless day the heavens show it from the 
wake of the bedding sun. Let this afterglow be caught 
too late and it is whitened, too early and it is tinted with 
flame. ‘The colour of the Fowey River is that of the 
afterglow without flame and without whiteness, and the 
sun had nothing to do with it, since I saw it on a cloudy 
morning. 


Mutability is the nightmare of the reflective mind. 
How much of art is not an attempt to fix and eternalize 
the moment of the rare, the true, the cherished experi- 
ences of life, and how much of our lyric poctry is not a 
confession of their fleetingness? In ancient times, the 
Moor was sought and dwelt upon by the seekers of tin 
and gold before the days when metals were but the 
strong right hand of earthly power. They were sought 
because in them resided the essence incorruptible of life 
that should save men from mortality and the fading of 
all brightness. On the swart heights that lift their 
masses on either side of the Fowey River whence was 
washed three and four thousand years ago the gold that 
was not yet dust, the seekers set up their rings of mono- 
liths, the sacred stones that were the habitacles of deity, 
Stand within one of these circles and look over the 
unchanging Moor with its protruding humps, the Cheese- 
wring at one’s back, Brown Willy to the right, Brown- 
gelly Downs over against one, Rough Tor in the distance 
beyond like a foundered cloud. They are as the builders 
saw them, but the spirit has departed even from the 
enduring stone, and the builders and all their thoughts 
of the timeless land have perished. 

Gold to these ancient metal-seckers was the gift of 
life and the golden tint of the Fowey River is like the 
afterglow of the sun, the source of life, but a glow that 
endures only for a moment. The wonder of the little 
river is that this same tint, born to dic, is fadeless. It 
must, you think, steal off the water and leave it muddy, 
brown or silver, but it stays. Turn your eyes and look 
again, and the radiance is still there. Legitimately 
or not, we seck to find in nature some key to the land- 
scape of our own mental life. This most beautiful 
colour was a pledge that what we feel as the rarest, 
truest and most cherished experiences of our lives, 
brightnesses rescued from the confusions of darkness, 
redemptions from pain, harmonies from division, fulfil- 
ment from failure and vainlonging—do not fade into 
the light of common day, 

Hi, J. M. 


THE CINEMA 
LAUGHTER-MAKERS 


As each new Chaplin picture came to the picture-houses, [ 
seem to remember, we thought it his best one. Looking 
back, perhaps we all remember The Kid most tenderly, and 
Shoulder Arms most affectionately, but at the same time we 
do not forget Pay Day, or A Dog’s Life, or those much earlier 
ones like Shanghaied and The Perfect Lady. There is really no 
space for comparisons in our relation with Chaplin, partly 
because we are too fond of him to be critical. A mother would 
find it hard to say at what stages of their development she 
loved her children most: and though spring comes every 
year, who can decide whether the woods and hedgerows were 
better dressed in 1910 or in 1925? In between Chaplin's 
pictures we grow a little critical, say how good Buster Keaton 
is becoming and how much new comic genius Harold Lloyd 
has developed in his last piece, College Days. But when, as on 
Monday night, a new example of this master’s art comes to 
the screen it is quite clear again that Chaplin is king of them 
all. If anyone doubt it, let him only listen for a moment, as 
I did during the first showing of The Gold Rush, to the lovely 
soprano laughter of some children who were there. It was, 
as the programme reminds us, the children who first discovered 
Charlie, and while he has their clear music wherever he goes— 
ours too, and all of it laughter of the most celestial kind, pure 
laughter of joy—his supremacy is unchallenged. 

In The Gold Rush the old familiar Charlie—with the little 
stick, emblem of his citizenship, and that most expressive, 
all-courteous bowler—trots across the harsh white landscape 
of Alaska and through the dreary dance-halls of mining-camps 
whose garish gaiety has bored us in many a false and unworthy 
film. Charlie’s presence makes the old unreal cave-men, the 
tawdry, impossible dance-girls stepfrom the realms of cinamese 
into reality. His courageous and slightly mischievous figure 
gives them that same kind of depth and beauty that a great 
writer's hand gives to the figures in his stories. This is not 
perhaps very obvious, except that unlike most situations and 
figures on the screen, these in The Gold Rush come up fresh in 
the memory when the film is over, and do not, as too much on 
the films does, fade away, rejected by the mind which cannot 
be bothered to recall such meaninglessness. Of course we 
remember Charlie himself best. Do we only imagine it, or is 
there a deeper spirituality, a finer impishness, a more tender 
understanding of life in his little figure than before? On 
secing the film a second time, when the more delicate and 
subtle details of Chaplin's acting came out more clearly, I 
thought he had undoubtedly progressed even in his own special 
characterization. The story of The Gold Rush I need not tell, 
or even record that its very improbabilities are carefully 
calculated to give just that finest twist of pure farce to the 
piece. But let no one fail to appreciate those small details 
of his perfectly timed and quite exquisite acting, as when he 
has most kindly boiled one of his famous boots for a starving 
miner-pal, and serves it up after due testing with a fork. His 
friend does not seem much to appreciate the upper, but Charlie 
himself is most endearingly delighted with the sole. If the 
flower of the aristocracy did choose to eat boiled boot-sole, 
and if it were the business of an epicure to extract an exquisite 
enjoyment from the small portions and flavours adhering to 
the nails, then one is quite convinced that the aristocracy and 
the epicures would dine exactly as Charlie does, and with just 
that nice appearance of ritual. But this is only one of a hun- 
dred touches of genius. Ilis versatility is quite extraordinary, 
more so than one had realized until one sees him dance * The 
Oceana Roll.’ No one’s enjoyment shall be spoilt by a descrip- 
tion of this superb bit of ** footwork”; but marionettes are 
not so natty. It is the best thing in a delicious piece of farcical 
fantasy, packed with the purest fun. 

The new Fairbanks film, Don Q, is good in quite a different 
way. Not obviously, but undoubtedly, this rapid, almost 
Mozartian picture is very closely akin, in another medium, 
to those newer ballets, like Les Matelots, which the Diaghileff 
company have invented. The patterns which the slender 
black figure of Fairbanks makes in the unbounded scene of 
the cinema are as rhythmical as the equally practical, almost 
everyday movements of the Diaghileff dancers, The plot is,, 
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of course, quite unreal: Fairbanks is a Spanish student who 
js accused of killing an Archduke visiting the Court of Spain. 
In fact this plot simply exists to create difficulties for the 
athletic Fairbanks to overcome. But he is no longer the 
purely athletic film-star he once was, any more than ballet- 
dancers are pure athletes. His movements are almost 
poetically graceful, and what is more they are infused with a 
light spirit of comedy. We is not the close friend of Chaplin 
in private life for nothing. Nor is he master of untold riches 
for nothing. The actual sets for Don Q do not give an 
ostentatious sense of money lavished, for the good reason 
that it has been well spent rather than flaunted. But the 
detail is excellent, and the photography particularly good. 
Don Q is actually full of colour, colour implicit in the subtle 
gradations of tone. This is the only kind of colour that the 
cinema may ever rightly have. 

A third new picture with again a deliberately absurd plot, 
and in yet another school of the comic tradition, is Sally of 
the Sawdust, This film is made by D. W. Griffith, but merci- 
fully it is as different from his quite dreadful Jsn’t Life 
Wonderful? as anything well could be. Griffith has given up 
trying to be a great seer, which he really is not, and has schooled 
himself to make ample vigorous comedy about circus-people 
and their vicissitudes. Now we can appreciate his qualities 
in so far as they are apparent. He has a great sense of 
character, and a power of getting his actors to put a vast 
amount into their parts. With the principal actor, W. C. 
Fields, who is, of course, a famous revue comedian, he had 
nothing to do but give him opportunities of exploiting that 
Dickensian richness of humour which is Fields’ particular 
talent. As an exuberant, not altogether honest, but infinitely 
ingenious and good-hearted cireus-proprictor Fields makes the 
success of this rollicking film. His type of humour is broad 
but healthy. The laughter that echoes in the impire Theatre 
while Sally of the Sawdust is being shown is not the pure 
and lovely laughter of joy that Chaplin evokes, not the 
light, intellectual Jaughter that Fairbanks’ Don @Q stirs so 
effectively ; itis of the more purely physical, almost abdominal, 
slightly hysterical kind. Its effect is to dissolve our immediate 
surface-tensions, to make us shake off our diurnal cares 
lightheartedly, whereas Fairbanks through the eye and Chaplin 
through heart and mind provide one with a more permanent 
fund of joy-in-recollection. But within the vast domain 
of the moving-picture there is room for many types both of 
humour and the other emotion-creating agents. Just as The 
Gold Rush makes use of the same material as all the old 
Alaskan film-dramas, and Don Q pleasantly obliterates the 
much thinner, meaningless cape-and-sword  film-romances 
about Latin lovers, so Sally of the Sawdust tops another film- 
heritage (partly of Griffith’s own creation) of comic waifs 
up against a Puritanical world. The use of natural back- 
grounds in it is execllent, the familiar race-element (creating 
suspense by making it dramatically desirable for horsemen, 
motor-cars or pedestrians to reach a given spot within a 
given time) is admirably used. On the other hand, Griffith’s 
again lays on the mother-sentiment too thickly in places, 
But, ali in all, Sally of the Sawdust is good entertainment. 

I hope to write soon of the progress that our own British 
films are making. Here, triumphantly drawing the world 
in its thousands to recreate themselves and be at any rate for 
a few hours unrestrainedly happy and comfortable, are three 
really great American films. While they are not the best 
that the cinema could ever provide, they are a good deal 
more vital than anything that the other arts are at the moment 
offering humanity ; they are advances in many ways besides 
technique. We all trust and pray that it may become our 
British privilege to create films worthy to stand beside them, 
To exclude pictures of thistype noone would dare. The public 
would never tolerate that. And until we here can do as well, 
or perhaps better, we owe many thanks to America, as well as 
to Chaplin, Fairbanks and Griffith, for so much sound recreation. 


Inis Barry. 
aerate 








NOTE. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sr. Lok Srracney leave England for Canada 
on September 19th, and will be in Canada and the United States 
iill the beginning of December. Only a few personal letters will 
be forwarded. Any communication in regard to the Specratror 
meant for Mr. Strachey should be addressed till his return to 
* The Editor.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


AN UNEXPECTED LABOUR SPEECH 
[To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 
Sir,—The scene is a market place of an old city of 120,000 
population. The speaker is a man of about forty, of spare 
figure, rather tall, and with face and head expressive of keen 
intelligence. The time is seven to eight on a lovely Sunday 
evening. The subject is “ The Class War.’ The meeting is 
organized by the local Labour Party, of which I am a member, 
and I am curious to see how the subject will be treated. 

The speaker begins by relating as an eye-witness what hap- 
pened in a small country village, where a red flag was attempted 
to be removed by two ladies, one of whom, the daughter of a 
former rector, said that the village was * hers.” Having by 
this opening secured a favourable hearing he proceeded to 
point out that while the interests of owners and employed 
appeared to be antagonistic, this was only apparent, and if 
investigation went a little deeper, their interests would be 
found to be the same. And he went on to point out that the 
* taking-advantage”” way alleged against the employing 
class was not by any means confined to them. The same 
short-sighted way of doing things was found amongst the 
class of the workers as soon as they happened to secure, by 
extra thrift, or by becoming members of, say, the local Co- 
operative Society Committee, a similar position of having 
power over others’ labour. He gave two illustrations of this 
from his own experience as a committee member of the Co- 
operative Society in his own village. He had been himself a 
teacher, doing successful teaching work in a large secondary 
school, but two years ago he lost his job because he held 
opinions—on matters not connected with his teaching—which 
were not approved by the Head. That was tyranny, coercion. 
But it was equally coercion if members of a trade union 
refused to work with other men because they did not join the 
union. 

One thing he solemnly warned the audience against, and it 
was this: any movement whose object it was simply to 
reverse the positions, and put those who were now on top at 
the bottom, and those who were now at the bottom on top— 
that kind of “ reform ” never had succeeded and never could 
maintain itself, or make any real betterment. Tor nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, by closely reasoned speech he held 
his audience—of course, I have only given a few discon- 
nected points from the speech—without a hitch (also without 
a single cheer), and then he expressed the hope that they had 
not suffered too severcly. As for himself he had enjoyed the 
oceasion very much, not the least of the pleasures of it, for 
him, being the shades of boredom, now more, now less acute, 
which he had seen passing over the features of his audience ! 

I would hardly have believed it possible, had I not myself 
witnessed the affair, that such a speech—which not only did 
not call forth a cheer, but which must have caused grave 
searchings of heart, and which required some real thinking— 
could have been delivered on such an occasion without any 
dissent audibly expressed by the audience of several hundred 
working men. ‘There was quite a hearty clapping of hands 
at its conclusion. I had never heard such a party speech 
before, and I have attended several hundred of party 
meetings in my seventy-one years. Would there were more 
such !—I am, Sir, &c., DIOGENES. 


MR. BALDWIN AND THE MINERS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Si1r,—Mr. Baldwin's difficulties are mainly of his own creation, 
Evasion of a clear duty rightly brings a Nemesis in its train, 
Everyone should know that if a Government abrogates its 
duty to govern, it becomes the governed: that is what has 
happened. I belong to no party: “A plague on both your 
houses.” In reply to “ A. S. B.’s ” statement that the French 
and Belgian miner produces 25 per cent. less than the English 
miner—is this estimate based on a pre- or post-War standard 
of comparison ? If the latter, has he taken into consideration 
the condition in which the mines were left after the German 
occupation ? Meanwhile he will find both of his conclusions 
challenged in the following Tables. But, taking the figure as 
correct, your correspondent overlooks the fact that if the 
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French miner produces 25 per cent. less, he is also paid, within 
a penny, 25 per cent. less than the English miner, so in terms 
of cost—-the only thing that matters—-the output is the same. 
If 15 per cent. is meant he produces more. It is true that the 
output per man per shift is not given for France or Belgium, 
but merely stated to be above pre-War level: but the actual 
figure I hope to obtain shortly. In respect to America the 
extraordinary disparity between European output and that 
of the States cannot be wholly explained away by different 
conditions. 1 am told that the mines of the latter country 
are worked partly on a wages, and partly on a payment by 
results system. If this is so, it would, to me, at all events, 
satisfactorily account for the grotesque margin between the two. 
Now for my authority. The tables appended below are not 
culled from the * Yellow Press ” (though most of them have 
appeared in these, as well as other journals) but from ar article 
by Mr. EK. T. Good in The Investors’ Chronicle of June 27th 
last, a “ weekly” which reviews industrial questions from an 
economic standpoint and nothing more. 
Tasie J.—Coau PropvuctTion rer MAN Per Suirv. 
France and 
America. Germany. 3ritain. Belgium. 
Production 
above pre-War 
level. 


80 ewt. 20 ewt. 17} ewt. 


Tasty If.—Waces Paip ver May. 
France and 


America. Germany. Britain. Belgium. 
£8 per week 7s. per shitt. lls. per shift.* 8s. 4d. 
(average ). (about ). 


Taste IHE.— Hoves Workep per Dre. 
France and 
America. Cermany. sritain. Belgium. 
on 8-8} 7 8 
Lignite 10 
* Pit-head price 13s. 6d. per ton. 


* Since 1914 [writes Mr. Good] the number of our mechanical 
coal cutters has been doubled, the number of our face conveyers 
quadrupled, many old mines and poor seams have been abandoned, 
and many new and magnificently equipped pits have been opened, 
but instead of a good increase in the output per unit of labour, 
there has been a decrease of 20 per cent. In lost trade, employment 
and wages we are paying the price of the Seven Hours Act.” 


The difference in production per miner per shift between 
the early eighties and the present day is 7 ewt.! Read in 
connexion with above, the falling off is too significant to be 
explained away by anything except deliberate malingering, 
or ca’ canny methods. What is the acid test—the only one 
that is worth anything in comparing the relative values of 
the product of one industry with another ? 1 know of but one 
that positively determines the truth of the arguments for and 
against. It lies solely in the unanswerable economic issue : 
the power of the one product to compete successfully with 
another in the markets of the world. This in turn depends 
entirely on the fact which can be sold at the lowest price. 
Judged by this standard, British coal is hopelessly handicapped 
in competition with its rivals at the present time. Until the 
Trades Unions’ system of blackmailing the community is 
fought, and their position regularised —so long will the 'Trade 
revival be delayed, and law and order brought into disrepute.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

KEocar H. S. Barnes-AustTin, 

236 Prospect Road, 

Tunbridge Wells, Went, 


[To the Editor of he Specraron.] 

Sir,— Correspondents, in your issue of September 5th, have com- 
mented on the wreckage of the coal industry caused by unwise 
past legislation enacted directly to benefit the miner, while 
bewailing the need of repeal and also the inaction of the Govern- 
ment in not having recently accepted battle on what would 
have been a field of the enemy's choosing. Writing from 
abroad, I have to rely on memory for reference to a letter of 
mine, which vou printed in (about) October, 1906, alluding 
to the disgraceful retreat of a Liberal Government over the 
legalization of peaceful picketing, which was, I believe, due 
to their intoxication with the Trade Unions? professions of 
good citizenship and of power not to allow a misuse of the 
new weapon. 

May it not be that, eight months hence, Mr. Baldwin will be 
found as well prepared as Mr. Cook ? and that, if need be, a 


suspension or reversal of the Trades Disputes Act will be used 

to restore to the Trade Unions the authority of which, 

through their mistaken exertions, they have hecome divested ? 

-—I am, Sir, &e., LIBERAL, 
Interlaken, September 9th, 1925. 


THE VAGUE ACCUSATIONS AGAINST 
COLLIERY DIRECTORS 
| To the Editor of the Spv.cvstor.] 
Sirn,—T should be glad if you would permit me to make a fiyg 
comments upon the letter over the initials ** A. S. Bo? in your 
issue of September 5th. Apparently * A. S. B.” has heen 
consorting with Comrade A. J. Cook, forgetful of the old adage 
that * Evil communications corrupt good manners”; how 
otherwise shall we account for a * professional man who has 
practised in a colliery district for over twenty years,” making 
charges of dishonesty against the general body of colliery 
directors and, inferentially, against the various firms of 
chartered accountants who audit their accounts not only 
in the interests of their shareholders but also of the men ? 
“ALS. B.’ should know that directors of public companies 
cannot pay themselves any higher fees than are provided for 
in their Articles of Association, certified by the companies’ 
auditors and confirmed by the shareholders. Therefore, for 
your correspondent to charge them with “ the payment of 
high salaries and directors’ fees, to avcid disclosing profits,” 
is to show a lamentable ignorance concerning the workings 
of joint steck companies, and an utter recklessness in his 
attempt to besmirch the good name of a large body of gentle- 
men, directors and auditors alike, who, presumably, are all 
equally as honourable as * A.S. B.” himself. Evidence 
given at the recent Macmillan Inquiry shows the present cost 
to the industry for directors to be 0.43d. per ton of commer- 
cially disposable coal, as against 0.33d. in 1913. They might 
surely have done better for themselves had they conspired to 
** juggle with figures on the lines of your correspondent’s 
accusation! I say nothing as to the propriety of such charges 
being made under the anonymity of initials. Even Comrade 
Cook, whose methods are identical with those of * A. S. B.,° 
has at least the courage to sign his name.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. E. Rirenmir, 
Late Managing Director, Snowdown Colliery, Ltd. 
57 Clarence Gale Gardens, London, N.W. 1, 


|To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,--In your issue of September 5th, over the initials 
“A. S. B.,” there appeared a letter containing the following 
passage :— 

“That there has been, on the part of the mine owners, juggling 
with figures, intentional working of unprofitable seams, and 
payment of high salaries and directors’ fees, to avoid disclosing 
profits, 1 feel certain from facts within my professional knowledge. 
Whether it can be proved before a Commission is another matter.” 

I was exceedingly surprised to see such a disgraceful 
attack upon the honesty and integrity of a class of British 
business men published anonymously in a journal such as 
the Spectator ; but I am even more astonished to learn that 
a reply addressed to you, Sir, by one well qualified to contro- 
vert the above statement has been refused the hospitality 
of your columns or the courtesy of a reply. 

Perhaps you will at least allow me, speaking with full 
knowledge and authority as the President of the Mining 
Association of Great Britain, to inform your readers that, 
even if colliery owners were prepared to falsify their accounts 
—a suggestion that I emphatically repudiate—those accounts 
are subject to close examination and test audit by the 
accountants representing the miners as well as aecountants 
representing the owners? It would hardly require juggling 
with figures to “avoid disclosing profits ” from ™ 
able seams.” Whatever may be the custom in your corres- 
pondent’s profession I can assure you that coalowners do 
not intentionally work without profit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Evan WinttiaMs. 


unprofit- 


General Buildings, Aldwych. 


|We never publish a letter which makes an accusation 
without being satisfied that the writer is a responsible persone 
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We are not, of course, in any way responsible for his opinions. 
Heavily restricted or censored correspondence in a news- 
paper would be practically useless. The letter to which Mr. 
Evan Williams refers as having been refused publication is 
the letter from Mr. Ritchie which appears above his own. 
It was printed immediately it was received last week, 
but owing to an emergency—which has been explained 
privately to Mr. Ritchie the intention of publishing it last 
week could not be carried out. There could not, of course, 
be any rational motive for refusing to publish such very 
natural rejoinders as Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Williams make. 
—ED. Spectator.| 


SIR GEORGE HUNTER’S 
LETTER 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin, -A most striking document it is, the letter addressed by 
Sir George B. Hunter to the Prime Minister. It is its tone 
which gives it the arresting quality. ‘* What is wrong? Is 
it Capitalism ? Is it Trade Unionism ? ” he asks. The blame 
attaches to neither, independently. The industrial dis- 
quietude is due to a state of irritability on the part of both 
Capital and Labour. The situation might be likened to the 
yrangling among the members of a family which is missing its 
accustomed affluence. 

It all comes down to this: England has been vitally hit 
by the long continuance of the War. It was a war of 
exhaustion conducted with the avowed aim of dealing a knock- 
out blow to the enemy. with the result that the War was won 
militarily, and Jost economically. Need 1 particularize ? 
Having regard to actual conditions, England lost Germany as 
a customer—did she not % She lost Russia— did she not ? 
She lost Austria-Ifungary — did she not? To these must be 
added the new-fangled States of * Self-determination “—an 
injection into the European system suflicient in itself to upset 
the economic equilibrium. But, more than all, Kngland lost 
most of her liquid capital, and the controlling grip upon things 
international, 

Now, having lost the clements of her high economic position, 
it stands to reason that England cannot carry on as if nothing 
had happened. Then how ? There is only one logical course 
for England to follow—to resume contact with the beginnings. 
Back to the soil—there is the principal remedy. And the 
path to it lies through a ruralization of women. The stages 
of transition would be found hard indeed, but the fol- 
lowing through should not prove insuperable. The key to 
England's recuperation lies in the hands of her women. 
Yomnan’s sphere is Nature. There she feels happiest, and is 
at her best. Is there a more congenial occupation for women 
than gardening, for instance ? 

If women only knew, and men only dared ! —I am, Sir, &e., 

Gasrict WELLS. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FRENCH DEBT 
TO AMERICA. 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.] 
Sin. -With reference to your statement that ‘* America at a 
certain point required Great Britain to back the bill before 
she would advance more credits to France and Italy,” and 
again, your reference to “ the £30,000,000 which we pay on 
France's behalf to the United States,” Mr. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, in August, 1922, denied that France or any 
other Power had borrowed from the American Government 
ou any understanding of joint responsibility, and made this 
declaration : ‘* No guarantee of the obligations of one borrow- 
ing nation was asked from any other nation.” Mr. Baldwin, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in February, 1923, when asked 
in the House by Mr. Herbert Spencer if he would state the 
date or dates on which the Government undertook the liability 
of the loan from America ; the proportion of that loan which 
went to Franee and Italy ; and whether any protest against 
the desire of America that the United Kingdom should be 
responsible was made at the time by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, gave the following answer: “ The certificates of 
indebtedness bear various dates between April 26th, 1917, 


and June 25th, 1919. No part of the advances went to France 
or Italy, those countries borrowing directly from the United 
States. The latter part of the question does not, therefore, 
seem to arise.” Again, on December 18th, 1924, Mr. Herbert 
Williams asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Churchill, 
how much was lent by the British Government to Allied 
Governments to enable them to finance purchases from the 
United States. Mr. Churchill replied: ‘ Any advances 
made to the Allies in dollars were taken over by the United 
States Government.” 

It seems perfectly clear from the above statements that, 
not only is Great Britain in no way responsible for the French 
debt to America, but that the £33,000,000 Britain is paying 
the United States is for money borrowed for Great Britain's 
own use. The fact of the French debt to America being 
considerably more than the French debt to Great Britain 
I am, Sir, &e., 

H. J. Baker-REEse. 


also goes to prove that. 
85 Marine Parade, Brighton. 
[But Cabinet Ministers have persistently spoken since thea 
of the necessity of recovering as much as possible, if not all, 
of the money paid by us to America on behalf of France.— 
Kip. Spectator.] 


INNOCENT DIVORCED 
PERSON 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—The letter appearing in your issue of September 5th under 
the above head, calls much-needed attention to the harm 
which a number of so-called Christians are doing to the cause 
of true religion. According to these Pharisees a man may 
lead the life of a “ rake” until advanced middle-age, and then 
upon marrying someone carefully selected for money or 


THE 


position may lead a thoroughly respectable life-—-he may quite 
probably be a churchwarden or sidesman—and in his case all 
is overlooked. He dies the most respected, honoured, revered 
and esteemed member of his parish church. Now take the 
case of his more unfortunate brother. Here we have a man 
who is honest and clean living, his main and dominating 
desire to lead a good life and leave the world a better place for 
his life there. By his very simplicity and trustfulness he is 
tricked into marrying some wretched scheming woman, He 
bears with her as long as possible, gives her every chance, and 
then—when all other methods fail--he is driven to divorce, 
for the sake of the morals of his children, whom he dearly loves 
and wishes to protect from the baneful influence of their 
thoroughly immoral mother. Having done this he meets the 
woman of his heart, marries her, and together they do what is 
surely work for Christ, viz., bringing up the children to lead 
decent, honest and Christian lives. Which of these two is 
doing Christ's bidding ? Most people conversant with Christ's 
teaching would not hesitate to answer the latter. And yet 
the Church does nothing to prevent a noble and honourable 
Churchman from being refused that greatest of all blessings, 
the Holy Communion, by ministers who do not hesitate to 
disregard the recommendation of the Lambeth Conference of 
1888, and who seemingly cannot see that the wonderful Love 
pervading the Gospels is higher than any man-made law. 

It is true that Christ opposed divorce, except for immorality, 
but the conditions of life in the East during Christ’s ministry 
were very different from those existing now. A man did not 
have to depend upon his wife to bring up his children and 
manage his house-—she was his own personal property, such as 
a house might be to-day, and should she prove recalcitrant he 
had many remedies other than divorce. Surely the love and 
brotherhood which Christ taught is more important than 
doctrines which may quite reasonably be taken as applying 
to certain types of community life only. There is, lsupposc,an 
element of doubt—the man in my second example may have 
sinned—but surely even if this is so, what is his sin compared 
with that of his brother? Surely the very least of sins, for 
he has but broken the letter of the Jaw, whilst faithfully 
observing the spirit thereof. At all events, who are our clergy 
to judge him in such a summary manner ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. H. Lovenay. 

Addiscombe. 

[The difficulty cannot be met merely by blaming the clergy 
whom our correspondent cites. Their answer to him would be 
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that they exercise no summary judgment of their own, and 
are not even the instruments of any “ man-made law.”— 
Ep. Spectator.} 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—A great deal is made of the “ hard cases ” which, human 
nature being what it is, must inevitably arise when marriage 
is regarded as indissoluble, save by death, once it is con- 
summated between two persons capable of entering into that 
relation. But if the principle of indissolubility is once 
abandoned, what is to take its place? If divorce, with per- 
mission to enter into another union, is tolerated for any cause 
whatsoever, upon what principle can you limit its operation 
to some particular cause ? Social order cannot be maintained 
without the recognition of principles, and whatever principle 
of conduct is adopted by society ** hard cases” are bound to 
arise. The marriage relation must be either permanent or not 
permanent ; it cannot be both unless the persons concerned 
are at liberty to choose which character they please and act 
accordingly. But if they are to be free to regard the relation 
as not necessarily permanent, then free love is bound to 
follow. If and when it does follow, the cases of hardness 
will be indefinitely multiplied. The sight of a man playing 
ards with three of his former wives will not be rare.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. T. Fryer. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—The correspondence started by “A Layman” in your 
columns on the anti-Christian treatment of the innocent 
divorced person testifies to a widely and deeply felt indignation 
against the Pharisaism of Churchmen. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that one considerable factor in the alienation of 
the thoughtful laity is to be found in the conclusion they 
have had forced on them, that considerations other than 
religious are animating the clergy in their inhumane treatment 
of marriage in general, and of the innocent party in particular. 
Those who hold that the time is ripe for a movement to a 
more Christian practice should support the Divorce Law 
Reform Union, whose address is 55 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., W. F. Gerxie-Cosr, D.D., Chairman. 
Church of St. Ethelburga the Virgin, 
Within Bishopsgate, B.C. 2. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sim,.— May I, as a man who has bought land in four counties, 
and farms between 2,000 and 3,000 acres of it, make certain 
observations on the proposal for Nationalization put forward 
by Messrs. Orwin and Peel and discussed in your issue of 
September 12th ? 

In the first place, Nationalization, as a most important and 
far-reaching principle, can scarcely be limited to the land, since 
land without adequate capital to work it is virtually valueless. 
Now the capital to work it would have to be very largely pro- 
vided by the Banks, and the Banks have no sort of idea of 
lending moncy at less than 5 or 6 per cent.—sometimes more 
—and those who hold land from the State would certainly 
demand that, since the State had ousted the landlords it should 
also oust the money lords. For, surely it would be absurd to 
get rid of men who are content with 3 per cent. on their 
invested capital and to preserve the class which looks upon 
15 to 18 per cent. on original capital as a matter of course ? 
This point, however, need not be laboured, for the Socialists 
thoroughly recognize that the Nationalization of Banks would 
follow the Nationalization of the Land as night follows day. 

In the second place, unless it be considered a crime to have 
invested money in English land rather than in Mexican Oil 
shares or Argentine Ranches, the landowner is entitled to full 
and fair compensation for eviction—especially since such 
eviction is not desired cither by himself or by his tenants or by 
his workpeople—and such compensation would not be full 
and fair unless the interest on the land stock to be created were 
payable in gold or, in lieu of stock, the evicted landlords 
received cash for their property. In the event of the Socialists 
coming into power it is certain that they would seck to punish 
fund-holders by expanding the currency and so reducing all 
interest payable by the State, and therefore all compensation, 
if it is to be real, would have to be safeguarded by making the 
interest, on any stock given in exchange for land, payable in 
gold. 
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In the third place, Nationalization is not merely a national 
question : it is something much more important—it is an inter. 
national question, for the Nationalization of English lang 
would raise the whole question of the rights of certain aggrega. 
tions of men, calling themselves nations or commonwealths or 
republics, to hold great blocks of territory for their own special 
benefit and in defiance of the equal rights of other aggregationg 
of comparatively landless men. If no individual has a right tg 
own land, then no number of individuals by clubbing together 
can acquire that right either, as against the rest of mankind, 
since nothing is still nothing whether it be multiplied by 5 or 
5,000 or 5,060,000. If ‘* God gave the Land to the People,” as 
we are constantly told, it is obvious that, unless the phrase is 
meaningless, He must have given the whole of the Land to the 
whole of the People, and that He never intended that the 
sparse population of Australia should endow themselves with a 
hundred times as much land per head as is possessed by the 
toiling millions of China. No; if individual ownership is 
wrong, then ownership by the millions of citizens constituting 
a State is wrong also, if such ownership involves a gross dis- 
parity of possession in favour of themselves as against the 
citizens of other communities. ‘This means that if the 
principle of Land Nationalization be accepted in England, 
the Chinese and other men of colour would be entitled by all 
the rules of logic to demand their share of the tens of millions 
of unoccupied acres in Australia. Nationalization is like an 
avalanche—once started no one can control its course or its 
destination. 

To conclude, as the result of continuous experience in 
different districts, I greatly doubt whether the plight of the 
land is anything like so bad as some of our experts believe it to 
be. ‘There is still a good demand for farms and, in spite of a 
wet autumn, a wet winter, and a wet spring, there is very little 
derelict land to be seen anywhere. Second-class land is 
certainly going down to grass or to temporary pasture, but 
that is inevitable under any Land system unless prices improve. 
At the present time I am offered three-farthings a pound for 
good cooking apples—a price at which I defy any man who 
hires labour or who values his own labour at more than a 
penny an hour to grow them. If our people would live on 
potatoes and pork we could, it is true, support a vast popula- 
tion on home produce, but they would rather die a thousand 
times than so demean themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. F. Ryber. 

Thuriow, Suffolk. 


THE “BIG BROTHER” MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 


Sir,—A few weeks ago, and before I had heard of the above new 
“ B.B.” organization—itself not dissimilar in inception to the 
senior * B.B..”’ the Boys’ Brigade—I had occasion to visit a 
boys’ industrial welfare camp then on holiday. After dinner 
I was asked to speak, and in doing so I pointed out that in 
view of the slackness of trade at home, and the increasingly 
large number of unemployed with concurrent difliculty in 
getting work, boys of enterprise and ambition might feel there 
were possibly more opportunities of finding work with better 
openings in one or other of the great Overseas Dominions, 
than under the more congested conditions prevailing at home. 
That, if any felt thus inclined, they should remember that they 
would not go to a foreign country, but to a part of their own 
great Empire. 

A few days ago Mr. Richard Linton, the founder of the 
“ Big Brother’? movement, lectured in this town, and gave 
details of his far-reaching scheme. He pointed out that they 
wanted lads mainly for the land, which was only awaiting 
development; that the reason they wanted lads of from 
fourteen to nineteen, was that they went out fresh from school 
to steady work before they had time to acquire disastrous habits 
of idleness engendered by loafing. The number of blind-alley 
occupations to-day is deplorable, and many boys reach young 
manhood poorly equipped for the battle of life. Australia, 
Mr. Linton added, was nineteen parts British, they would like 
to keep it so, and the boys they wanted were the very best 
we could give. Now while these are the very boys we so 
greatly need at home, yet, for a time at least, it is surely better 
for themselves and for the development of the Empire, which 
is one not only in heart and sentiment, bug also in its vast 
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economic issues, that, in the meantime, and till they can be 
assured of steady and remunerative work at home, they should 
have the opportunity given them of going forth as did their 
forbears, and of making homes and ensuring prosperity 
for themselves in the new lands overseas. Surely that is 
better than the acceptance of the undesirable insurance dole 
at home, with ignorance of any useful trade, and the incubus 
of the enervating habits of idleness. In industrial life there 
is growing unwillingness on the part of even industrial parents 
to bind their boys for the long period of apprenticeship to 
trade. In many cases the present economic family conditions 
require that the young members should, immediately upon 
leaving school, secure the highest wage possible, rather than 
the best future advancement; and the prospects of indus- 
trialism are not such as to attract the young people or parents 
of limited vision, with the further knowledge that the demand 
for skilled workmanship is decreasing. These are all factors 
which require very grave consideration, and for the present at 
least Mr. Linton’s “* Big Brother ” movement, in which each 
boy on arrival in Australia is provided not only with immediate 
work but with a “* big brother ” who makes it his special duty 
to receive and look after his “ little brother,’ until he reaches 
twenty-one years of age, seems to provide a solution. The 
movement is well worthy of attention, and full information 
will, I am sure, be given by Mr. Linton, or by the committees 
which he is forming here, to work in conjunction with those in 
Australia.—I am, Sir, &e., James A. Morris. 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 


SETTLEMENT ON THE LAND 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir.—It is proposed to found a League which will bring about 
settlement on tlhe land, an increased food supply in dairy 
produce, ete., by intensive culture, stimulation of industry, 
and economic housing. The object is to fire the imagination 
of young people (who include all who have young spirits) to 
solve the country’s difficulties, not on paper, but in the definite 
methodical fashion in which the Danes went about their 
difficulties fifty years ago, and at least to equal the Danes in 
the success obtained. A name to attract powerfully is under 
consideration for the League and a Constitution and Rules are 
in draft form. Membership of the League will involve a 
subscription, which, however, will be quite small. The 
League will work in sympathy with Third Garden City, 
Limited.—I am, Sir, &c., GiILvertT LANG, 
180 HWest Regent Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—I think you may be pleased to know that some of those 
interested are trying to form a National Housewives’ and 
Assistants’ Association, the first aim of which will be to raise 
domestic service and the status of domestic servants as 
Florence Nightingale raised sick nursing. Some of your 
readers may also be pleased to know a small meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, October 7th, at 5.30 p.m., in the Adams 
Ilall of the Federation of Medical and Allied Services, 12 
Stratford Place, W.1, which has been most gencrously lent 
for this occasion. Anyone who would like to attend can do 
so by presenting his or her visiting card with address at the 
door. The meeting is a preliminary one, and Miss Violet 
Frith will speak on the * Psychology of the Servant Problem,” 
after which we hope there will be a discussion and enrolment 
of members. The association at first will be chiefly educa- 
tional (beginning with ourselves !), and will be non-sectarian, 
non-party, and democratic. We can offer members the scr- 
viees of a small experiment kitchen, and library, and the 
Federation is giving us two pages in their quarterly organ, 
Health, for the publication of reports and information on 
* Health and the Household,” connected with the Housewives’ 
Association's work. It is felt that a great many people are 
trying in one way or another to improve the status of domestic 
Service, and that we might all do more if we united in one 
creat educational association with a central office for the col- 
Jection and distribution of information. Domestic work is 
the Cinderella of occupations at present ; we hope in the years 
to come to make it the equal of hospital nursing. Surely it 


is as great a thing to keep people well and happy as to nurse 
them when they are sick ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANN Pops, 
510 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 10. 


THE CHAPEL OF OUR LADY OF 
THE PEW 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sm,—Mr. Hope Nicholson very properly points out that there 
were two chapels of Our Lady of the Pew at Westminster, 
one in the Abbey, now called the Chapel of St. Erasmus 
[H. L. Westlake’s Westminster Abbey (1923), pp. 72, 851-3], 
the other adjoining St. Stephen’s Chapel [C. L. Kingsford in 
Archaeologia, Ixviii. (1917), pp. 1-17]. It was the latter of 
these which contained the image so celebrated for its adorn- 
ment. But where the possibilities of confusion -were so 
great, my censure should have been less strongly expressed, 
and I owe the *“ Shepheard Kenelm” an apology.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Your REvIEWER. 


THE SEAMEN’S STRIKE 

[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Str,—In your issue of September 5th you state in the “ News 
of the Week” that “‘ Justice will not be done until... all 
reputable shipowners give continuity of employment to their 
seamen,.”’? Apparently you are not aware that all ships engaged 
in foreign trade are required by law to pay off their crews 
at the termination of each voyage, so that it is not practicable 
to give continuity of cmployment.—I am, Sir, «c., 

J. A. BLACK. 
Lagarie, Row, Dumbartonshire. 


IDEALISM IN COMMERCE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Stmr,—May I call the attention of practical idealists to a 
course of Sunday afternoon lectures on ** Idealism in Commerce 
and Industry” to be given at the Guildhouse, Eccleston 
Square, this autumn? Many people refuse to believe in 
idealism in business, doubtless without realizing that their 
own attitude helps to make idealism diflicult or impossible. 
But there are people who believe that it is possible here and 
now, and others who believe that it will only become possible 
under changed conditions. We want to know more about this, 
and, consequently, among our speakers at the Guildhouse, 
there are men of such widely opposed views as Sir Robert 
Horne, Sir Josiah Stamp, and Sir Herbert Blain, Mr. Robert 
Smillie and Mr. Coppock, Professor Soddy and Dr. Andrew 
Balfour. We are also asking the speakers to allow questions 
at the close of each address.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Maupre RoyvDeEn. 
24 Rosslyn Will, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


THE USE OF POLE TRAPS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—A recent prosecution by this Society for the above-named 
offence has shown the possibility that gamekeepers and 
even owners of land and game preservers may cither have 
forgotten or be unaware of the fact that under the Wild Birds 
Protection Act, 1904, the use of a spring-trap or gin set on 
* pole, tree, or cairn of stones or earth” for wild birds is 
illegal. A Dorset landowner and his keeper were successfully 
prosecuted a few days ago by this Society for a gross infringe- 
ment of this Act. At the time of the discovery a dead hawk 
was found caught in the trap by both legs. 'The bird had been 
partly caten away by maggots, and it had obviously been 
there three or four days. Around the post were scattered 
skeletons of numerous birds, and the keeper admitted he had 
seven or cight of such traps. Six were actually found, and 
skeletons were found round all. The keeper, who further 
admitted that he had caught thrushes, cuckoos and small 
birds, stated that he had once found a cat in one of these traps, 
and frequently discovered stoats. The traps were set by the 
authority of the owner of a large estate, a magistrate and a 
D.L. of the county, who admitted that they were set with 
his authority to catch little owls! When interrogated he 
admitted he had caught other birds, even small birds such as 
robins. 

It should not be necessary to remind landowners and other 
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game preservers that to cause or allow pole traps to be set 
is a breach of the Wild Birds Protection Act, and it is ridiculous 
for landowners and game preservers to plead ignorance as an 
excuse, or to instruct their gamekeepers and servants to 
break such a law, which was mercifully passed over twenty 
years ago to prevent a particularly hideous form of cruelty. 
In this particular case, while both defendants were fined, 
one is glad to note that ** the court take a very serious view of 
these traps being set, and there can be no question about 
it that a landed proprietor and a considerable owncr of game 
must have known the law.” It is consoling to notice that 
the maximum penalty was imposed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. G, Farruoitme, Captain. 
Chief Secretary. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 


THE SENSE OF HEARING IN BIRDS 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-Referring to the letter from H. A. W., of Mussoric, re- 
Jating how the sound of the evening gun at Agra, fourteen 
miles away, was evidently perceived by the birds in his 
aviary, I came across this week an article by John M. Bacon 
in the Strand Magazine of 1898, in which he gives a very 
similar experience, the birds (in this case pheasants) being 
obviously startled by the evening gun at Portsmouth, forty 
miles away! this being verified on several occasions by the 

writer of the article. —I am, Sir, &e., 
y MANSFIELD. 
|Many people will remember how in country d:stricts 
pheasants were the first of the inhabitants to show that they 


were aware of approaching air-raids.—- Ep. Spectator.| 


|To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sir,-—With reference to the letter from * H. A. W.” on * The 
Sense of Hearing in Birds,” in your issue just to hand, it may 
interest some of your readers to know some facts about a grey 
parrot we have, now a little over two years old. 

On several occasions when we were seated at table and our 
younger boy had not yet arrived, we observed that Polly 
called out, * Come away, T , dinner is ready.” The boy 
thus summoned presently walked in from the street. ‘This led 
me, after it had several times happened, to make closer obser- 
vation when she next called out thus, and on going to the 
window I saw my son just arrived at the gate, showing she 
must have heard and recognized his footfall on the pavement 
before she had any chance of seeing him. This bird has 
developed a most surprising degree of intelligence in several 
lines, of which I should be pleased to communicate the facts 
to any reader of this sufliciently interested to inquire.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. F. 

MEN AND BIRDS 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir, I read with much interest your article in the Spectator 
of September 5th, entitled “ The Cult of the Pigeon,” on 
the growing love of birds in this country. 

On a recent visit to Switzerland I noticed in the public 
gardens in Berne a man on a populous pathway feeding little 
birds, including black-headed tits and finches, who not only 
ate out of his hand, but pecked seeds from his lips. And 
who has not seen in Paris the Sunday Bird Market and the 
grass-green parakeets that perch on one’s finger without a 
trace of fear ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

WINIFRIDE: WRENCH. 

140 Elm Park Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 10. 


A BIRD STORY 
{To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir,—We live in a house of French windows and own a grey 
Persian cat whom we think more human and intelligent than 
most of his kind. One day he ran in at breakfast time making 
a purring noise, his way of letting us know that he had some- 
thing to show. A tell-tale feather stuck out of his mouth. 
Ile was seized and a tiny wren was taken out cf his mouth 
with its little heart beating furiously. We thought, of course, 
that its last hour was come, but after being taken round the 
house to be pitied and admired, it seemed better. I sug- 


gested putting the basket near a bush, when to our great 
surprise out it hopped and disappeared, apparently none the 


worse. The next day our friend came in again. This time 

his mouth was opened with difficulty, for his teeth were 

clenched, but to our greater surprise out flew a little fly. 

catcher, soaring up to the sky none the worse for its Jonah- 

like experience.—I am, Sir, &c., A Birp Lover, 
Berrow, Somerset. 


RHETORIC AND POETRY 

|To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir, Your interesting remarks on rhetoric in poetry remiad 
me of an opinion expressed by Goldwin Smith when we met 
at the 150th anniversary of Princeton University in 1896, 
He said: ‘ With the exception of Edgar Allan Poe the 
Americans have no poets. Their poetry is nothing but 
rhetoric in rhyme.” Rhetoric is here doubtless used in a 
sense different from yours, but I think you will agree that it is 
of interest to recall the words of such a master of English 
as Goldwin Smith.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Richmond, Yorkshire. 


POETRY. 


THE SONG OF THE HEATHER 
[Set to the air of * Brian Boru’s March,” by Dr. Charles Wood, 
Professor of Music at Cambridge. | 


Epwarp B. Pourron, 


A BLossom there blows 
That scoffs at the snows 
And faces, root-fast, 
The rage of the blast, 
Yet sweetens a sod 
No slave ever trod, 
Since the mountains upreared 
Their altars to God. 


That Flower of the Free 

Is the Heather, the Heather ; 
It springs where the sea 

And the land leap together. 
Six Nations are we, 

Yet, beneath its proud feather, 
In heart we are one, 

Wheresoever we be. 


Our blossom is red 
As the life-blood we've shed 
In Liberty's cause 
Under alien laws, 
When O'Neill and Lochiel 
And Llewelyn drew steel 
For Erin’s and Alba’s 
And Cambria’s weal. 


Then our couch when we tired 
Was the Heather, the Heather ; 
Its beacon we fired 
In blue and black weather ; 
Its mead-cup inspired 
When we pledged it together 
To the king of our choice, 
Or the maid most admired. 


Let the Saxon and Dane 
Bear rule o’er the plain ; 
On the hem of God's robe 
Is our sceptre and globe, 
For the Lord of all Light 
Stood revealed on the height 
And to Heaven from the Main 
Rose up in men’s sight. 


And the blossom and bud 
Of the Heather, the Heather, 
Is like His dear blood, 
Dropped hither and thither, 
From ati evil to purge 
And evermore urge 
Each son of the Celt 
To the goal of al! good. 


ALFRED FPERCIVAL Graves. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE ANATOMY OF DELIGHT 


Burton the Anatomist. Edited by G. C. F. Mead and R. C. 
Ciift. With a Preface by W. H. D. Rouse. (Methuen. 5s.) 
THE serious-seeming paraphernalia of preface and introduc- 
tion to this volume of Selections from Burton the Anatomist, 
* chosen to interest the psychologist in every man,” must not 
e allowed to put off those who read for delight. Indeed, the 
appeal to the psychologist in any man is slight, for the abridg- 
ment offers as little of psychology as may be ; rather does it 
present the rich ground in which any man may seck what he 
will and be sure of finding much. For the psychologist, as for 
any other, the interest lies not in what Burton says of his 
subject, but in what he reveals of himself, and of all his queer, 
humorous, crazy cures and antidotes to melancholy none is so 
quick and certain as his own book. To take it so seriously as 
the editors take it, in their admirable preface and choice of 
paths through the ripe confusion of Burton’s mind, is to take 
it too seriously and misapprehend its gratification ; and its 
best gift is the simple. instinctive pleasure of contact with 
the spirit of a great humanist and lively servant of his own 
tongue. It is for preserving this pleasure above all that the 
editors are to be thanked. 

Did Burton take himself so seriously ? Of solemnity he was 
incapable, and time after time, when he is treading the skirts 
of gravity and is on the point of being tripped up, he dances 
off lightly and cracks his jest as he passes on to his next sleight 
of hand. Ile plays with his subject, plays with folly, plays 
with his observation of man and his inordinate acquaintance 
,with books, and plays incessantly with his own extravagant 
sensations. He looks on at life, amused at the spectacle, 
standing in the crowd and cheering monarchy but enjoying 
most the company of his fellows, casting his restless eve around 
and nourishing his mind with a thousand speculations. He 
sees men comprehensively and contrives endless, simple dicho- 
tomies, loving to frame an ‘** Antiparodia,” as he calls it, for 
every activity of man and every emergency of his passage 
through life. All the world in his view is antithetical, shaping 
itself into the vast and arbitrary oppositions which he delights 
to expound. He writes pell-mell, the words tumbling out 
hastily like the mobs from a suburban train, but gayer and 
happier, with no shabby shadow or morose regret for lost 
freedom. He writes to ease his mind, “ for I had a kind of 
imposthume in my head, which I was very desirous to be 
unladen of, and could imagine no fitter evacuation than this, 
Besides, I might not well refrain, for one must needs scratch 
where it itches.” It is the native ample-browed artist that 
speaks out of a prodigal habit. He confesses that he respects 
matter, not words, writing inan “ extemporancan style, tautolo- 
gies, apish imitation, a rhapsody of rags gathered from several 
dunghills, excrements of authors, toys and fopperies,” and 
s00n. It is partly affected, he declares ; for he knows himself 
and his own way and is not afraid to follow his bent. Hence 
the pleasure he gives us, for in letters to find pleasure is to give 
it and double it in the giving. He pretends that you cannot 
think worse of him than he does of himself, and if for worse 
you read better you will conceive pretty nearly his innocent 
shrewd vanity and his consciousness of his own mastery. His 
** anatomy ” is superficial rather than essential ; he collects, 
describes, synthesizes, brings together remote notions, casts 
logic to the winds, spurns all timid and niggling fear of self- 
contradiction, and follows his nose. It is with a shock that 
you read of his reason for the omission of certain cures for 
melancholy from his treatise of half a million words: it is 
* for brevity’s sake.” 

He was born in 1576 and died at Oxford in 1689, having 
spent a lifetime immured in his chosen retreat. He was born 
into the richest of periods, and added to it his own fecundity. 
* His company was very merry, facete, and juvenile,” as 
jndeed might be guessed were it not that humour and sadness 
so often go hand in hand, wearing one another's disguise and 
stealing one another’s step. His own melancholy, like his 
laughter, came from seeing all things with equal eagerness, or 
equal indifference, standing as he did apart and watching, 
hermit-like, a world of madmen pretending to sense, asserting 


honour and dissembling griefs. He speaks cynically, and yet 
again warmly ; and though he jeers, denics and disputes, he 
is never sour. Even when he is dispraising and dismembering, 
in the fury of his * anatomy, 

snatcher over the corpse of love, his pleasure is not malignant, 
but human. He will speak against women, but “ when all is 
said, yet since some be good, some bad, let’s put it to the 
venture ... . tis true, ‘tis a hazard both ways, I confess, to 
live single or to marry, it may be bad, it may be good, as it is a 
cross and calamity on the one side, so *tis a sweet delight, an 
incomparable happiness, a blessed estate, a most unspeakable 
benefit, a sole content, on the other, *tis all in the DEOOT... + s 
Since, then, this of marriage is the last and best refuge, and 
cure of heroical love, and all doubts are cleared, and impedi- 
ments removed ; I say again, what remains, but that according 
to both their desires, they be happily joined, since it cannot 
otherwise be helped? God send us all good wives, every 
man his wish in this kind, and me mine.” 


> even when he is like a body- 


Whatever his own melancholy, the vituperative frenzy of the 
Anatomy relieved it. 
strange to us, who are infinitely busy and for whom the 
material world is an inexhaustible confusion. But it was not 
always so. Johnson found in the Anafomy a refuge from 
sleeplessness and his native melancholy and horrors, and in 


His emphasis on this evil may seem 


its author a kindred spirit, equal in curiosity to his own. Like 
Burton, Johnson could be interested in anything ; nothing 


was insignificant. Burton spilt abundance throughout his 
book—scholars have shown how much was sacked from other 
writers ; Johnson spilt abundance in his talk and Lives of 
the Poets. Fach had gathered in a lifetime of restless curiosity 
what he gave back in his own inimitable way ; and Landor 
missed an opportunity when he neglected to bring them 
together in a conversation to discourse Landorianly upon 
themselves. And have cherished 
Burton. Lamb imitated him fondly, Keats prized the copy 
given him by Brown, annotated it with glee, and in a letter 
gallimaufry of 
hideous phrases concerning women, adding, ‘**I would give 
my favourite leg to have written this as a speech in a play.” 
And in our day Samuel Butler adds a smile as he thinks 


others besides Johnson 


to George Keats copied a page of Burton’s 


of it: — 

“T read once of a man who was cured of a dangerous illness 
by eating his doctor's prescription which he understood was the 
medicine itself. So William Sefton Moorhouse imagined he was 
being converted to Christianity by reading Burton's Anetomy 
of Melancholy, which he had got by mistake ior Butler's Analogy, 
on the recommendation of a iriend. But it puzzled him a good 
deal.” 

3urton’s greatest debtor was unconfessed. What Burton did 
to others Sterne did to him. Mr. Charles Whibley, following 
John Ferrier, declares that from one point of view Tristram 
Shandy is put together from the pages of the Anaiomy. It is 
our luck that we have both and could spare neither. 

JouN FREEMAN. 


NEW COMPETITION 


A 


THE EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EACH, 

THE FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDIAL 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAM 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSE. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Nov. 27th, 


2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 464 of this issue. 


3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 


4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
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‘ a Al Paes as 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 

In a very beautifully produced book, Skelley and Keats (C. W. 
Beaumont, 75 Charing Cross Road, London), Mr. Edmund 
Blunden has collected a number of accounts of the two poets 
written by their contemporaries. Most of them are from 
manuscript sources: some have been used by biographers, 
but not quoted in full. “ It is not invariably found,” Mr. 
Blunden writes, ** that biographers, in embodying * materials’ 
by contemporaries of their worthies, improve upon their 
value: the form of expression which originally was used 
may of itself be revelative of pericd and personal relation- 
ship.” We can certainly assure prospective readers that 
from Mr. Blunden’s collection they will gain a first-hand 
and vivid impression of the poets. We hear from a school- 
fellow of Shelley's * wild originality ~ at Eton. ‘ For years 
and years, and long before I knew that Shelley the boy was 
Shelley the poet and friend of Byron, he dwelt in my memory 
as one of those strange and unearthly compounds which 
sometimes, though rarely. appear in * the human form divine.’ * 
But the best account of all is by Thornton Hunt, the son of 
Leigh Hunt. Tle had singular opportunities for knowing 
Shelley: he knew him from childhood days, when Shelley 
would play with him and frighten him by pretending to be 
a mythological monster, or engage with him in the sport of 
sailing paper boats for hours upon end. He records his 
knowledge of Shelley naturally and freeis, without adapting 
facts to improve the tale. Shelley was badly served by his 
early biographers, and it is hard to find an unmanipulated 
account of him. Hogg falsified his life of Shelley to make 
the narrative more pointed and witty ; Trelawney romanced 
because of his exuberance of fancy and his personal egotism ; 
Medwin lied through pure stupidity. Thornton Hunt's 
picture is the most honest and straightforward of all con- 
temporary accounts, and it is most serviceable to have it 
reprinted in full. The extracts upon Keats are not so varied 
or so interesting. Perhaps the best is from Landor’s letter 
to Lady Blessington, where he teils how Wordsworth received 
the poetry of Keats— or of any contemporary :— 

“Mr. Brown accompanied poor Keats on a visit to W ° 
Keats read to him a part of his * Endymion, in which, 1 think, he 
told me, there is a ‘Hymn to Pan” W looked red, though 
grave; and said, at last, “A pretty piece of paganism.’ This 
reminds me of Kenyon’s question to Robinson * Did you ever, 
you who have travelled with him for months together, did you 
ever hear him speak favourably of any author whatsoever ?’ 
Robinsen’s reply was, * He certainly is not given to the laudatory.’ ’ 

* * * * 

Another retrieval from the past is Mr. C. IK. Scott Mon- 
erielf's The Letiers of Abelard and Heloise (Guy Chapman). 
They are here first translated from the Latin, without inter- 
polations or omissions. There has been much doubt of the 
authenticity of some passages; but on the whole we can 
aceept them as genuine. 

* * * * 


Messrs. Nelson publish in’ their popular Kdinburgh 
Library” a cheap edition of Mr. John Buchan’s A Bool: of 
Escapes and Hurried Journeys. Vt is of the type of boys’ 
books which all people—-boys and girls and grown-ups 
enjoy tremendously ; for there is nothing like the combination 
of hardihood and quick wits which an eseape from danger 
demands to stir the blood and keep boredom at bay. 

* * * * 

We reviewed the French edition of Henry Thoreau. by 
Léon Bazalgette, some months ago, and we shall do no more 
now than renew our recommendations. The English transla- 
tion (Cape) seems well done ; and it must have been a very 
difficult book to translate. That very quick, individual, 
idiomatic style of M. Bazalgette must have offered a great 
problem to Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. It is a style to which we 
are little accustomed in modern criticism. Perhaps Mr. 
D. Lf. Laurence comes nearest to it. There is in him the same 
intellectual heat, the same insistence upon the actuality, the 


very presence, of an author and his moods. 
* * * * 
The reminiscences of M. Constantin Stanislavsky, the 
famous Russian actor, are much more acute and _ pictorial 
In My Life in Art 


than reminiscences are wont to be. 


(Geoffrey Bles) we are shown Tolstoy, Chekhov, Dostoevsky, 
Macterlinck and a host of other writers and famous men, 


WALES AND THE WELSH 


The Welsh Mind in Evolution. By J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.p, 
(Allenson. 10s. 6d. net.) r 

Welsh Poems in English Verse. By H. I. and C. CG. Bell, 
(Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co. 5s. net.) 

The Mountains of Snowdonia. By H. R. C. Carr and G. A, 
Lister. Illustrated. (The Bodley Head. 25s. net.) 


“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “I have been in five of the six 
counties of North Wales, and have seen St. Asaph and Bangor, 
the two seats of their Bishops, and have been upon Penmaen 
Mawr and Snowdon; and passed over into Anglesea. But 
Wales is so little different from England that it offers nothing 
to the speculation of the traveller.” He added, however, on 
being gently rallied by Boswell, that ‘‘ one of the castles in 
Wales would contain all the castles he had seen in Scotland,” 
Romanticism and Naturalism had to come before Borrow, in 
the next century, arrived finely, on the early railway, at 
Chester, “ with dragon speed and dragon noise, fire, smoke, 
fury,” as in Turner’s picture, to discover the wildness of 
Wales: but the difficulties of dumping wife and daughter at 
small inns are large, and even Borrow, keeping like a sensible 
men to the lowland roads, was limited in his later wanderings, 

Knowledge of the Celtic population of these islands has been 
slowly acquired, and it is not too much to say that our idea of 
bardie days has been based on the comments of Julius Caesar, 
Gray, in the eighteenth century, showed remarkable prescience 
and even corresponded with Welsh scholars and pocts of his 
day, yet he has left us with a rather theatrical conception of 
bards, which has been fortified by our visual knowledge of the 
National Eisteddfod. Mystification has attended Celtic 
matters: the shadowy hosts conjured up by Macpherson 
have deceived Goethe, Napoleon and us; the adventurous 
theories of Matthew Arnold and the vagaries of the Celtic 
Twilight School are between us and the racial literature of 
these peoples. 

Our comparative ignorance of Wales, despite popular seaside 
resorts, may be due to the insularity of its people, if 
Dr. Morgan’s analysis be acceptable. Dr. Morgan has in- 
herited the candour of Giraldus Cambrensis. The Welsh mind, 
according to him, has great powers of resistance, but it cannot 
absorb or assimilate. Belief in a superior racial genius that 
differs in all essentials from that of any other nation has 
formed the national character; and public men speak and 
act on the assumption that the Welsh mind is wholly capable 
of achiev'ng anything or everything, everywhere and at all 
times. The Welsh, in temperament, are contradictory: 
theologically predisposed to Calvinism, they manifest, in 
polities, benevolence and large social feeling: weighed down 
by a religious sense of implacable fate, they are cheerful in 
everyday life. The national character is changing for better 
and worse. The Welsh have become as practical and indus- 
trious as their neighbours, but in certain centres political 
redness is rampant, and religion, always apart from morality, 
is losing hold. Education empties the fields, and the young 
men and women are seeking easy remunerative posts in the 
teaching profession. Welsh Nationalism which attempts to 
enforee the Welsh language—a bundle of dialects—is the 
present enemy. The Welsh have contributed nothing to the 
world’s thought: ‘they have been more interested in the 
old bards, musicians, harp-players, composers and singers of 
stanzas or verses and in preachers and revivalists,’ and 
ainee Dr. Morgan does not mind contradicting himself —they 
know nothing of their own literature. In fact, * if the bulk 
of Welsh literature could be translated into idiomatic English, 
there would be nothing to interest the English scholar.’ 

After such grinding of battle-axes we may come at least 
to literary facts in these Welsh Poems translated by H. I. and 
c. C. Bell. The Methedist movement ef the cighteenth 
century is better known than the simultaneous, and even 
contrary, revival of Welsh poetry. The older school, to-day, 
follows the tradition of Ceiriog and Islwyn, the best known 
poets of the Victorian age: the younger group, working in 
freer metres, have been influenced by Heine, Swinburne, 
Rossetti, and even the Irish literary movement. Unfortunately 
neither original nor literal version is given in this collection. 
The quality of an old line by Bedo Brwynllys such as :— 

“My sighing for my soul's darling 
Beats upon the East,” 
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or the simple poignancy of a folksong :— 
“There is nothing between him and me to-night 

But the earth and the coffin and the shroud, 

I was many a time further from lim 

But never with a heavier heart” 
is obvious. But here, where English rhyme conveys assonance 
and the rich native sound of Welsh, and conventional phrascs 
represent the simple natural feeling and romance, or philo- 
sophie tendencies of the originals, especially in the poems of 
Gruffydd or of the elder T. Gwynn Jones, too much is lost 
fora stranger to come to poetic conclusions. 

The Mountains of Snowdonia is an admirable compilation, 
Every aspect of that wild district, historic, natural and 
scientific. has been examined by experts such as Dr. Edward 
Greenly, Professor J. E. Lloyd and G. Winthrop Young. The 
ancient eantred of Eryri, the abode of eagles, where the men of 
Arthur lie sleeping like the warriors of Barbaressa, where 
Merlinus was born, and whither Vortigern retreated, is pic- 
turesque, romantic to us now, though to what Sir Leslie 
Stephen called the * Old School,” it was an example of the 
Finely Horrid, Stupendous, Stygian, Plutonian. As early as 
1652, John Taylor, ** The Water Poet,” came to see Snowdon 
Summit (Yr Wydda) which he, however, ** no stomack had to 
tread upon.” ‘To climbers the Snowdon, Glyder, and Garnedd 
group yield delight of cloud and crag on, without sinister 
humour, “* the narrow way that leads to Paradise.” Although 
the development of quarry, rail and waterpower hastens, and 
the engineer replaces the shepherd, it is not too late to see 
dark peak and green glen from legendary and natural aspects, 
before the last school of industrial nature regards them finally 


as mere * catchment areas.” 


AS PHILOSOPHER 


(Constable. 


THE CLOWN 


Clowns and Pantomimes. By M. Willson Disher. 
42s, net.) 
Here is the complete Anatomy ef Mirth at last. The mysteries 
of the Fall, the Joke. the Surprise, symbolized by Jack-in-the- 
Box, the elemental merrymaking of humanity, are expounded 
with much learning, a delightful Jack of pedantry, and a 
bewildering wealth of detail from the earliest development of 
mirth to its last phase on the music-hall stage and on the film. 
Mr. Disher, familiar equally with philosopher and fool, has 
given us an elaborate treatise, richly illustrated, into which we 
may dip at random for historic fact, theatrical detail or 
antique jest, with the certainty of drawing always a consola- 
Ile is a realist, conversant with the views 
of MeDougall, Bergson Meredith, theories of 
laughter or comedy we have all read with frowning com- 
plexity, and he solves his problem, like that of walking, by a 
merry somersault, Socrates, Bergson and Charles 
Chaplin jostle suddenly in a sentence, and we seem to attain 
the daring incongruity and reverent irreverence of 
mirth itself. Yet Mr. Disher is also a mystic, and has his own 
passing theory, simple and grandiose, of the Catharsis of 
laughter. In the tilt of a hat, the coloured patch on the 
cheek, last remnant of the ancient mask, he perceives universal 
The casual grimace of a Grock has the spiritual 
We suspect 


tion prize at least. 


and whose 


Leno, 


very 


significance. 
depth of the quiet tragic inflection of a Duse. 
that Mr. Disher sees in the posterior discomfiture of the Clown 
the very Fall of Man. 

Since Tragedy has been divorced from Comedy, the clown 
relegated to the Circus, and showmanship despised, all has 
gone awry. Mr. Disher would recall the Middle Ages when 
faith and laughter, mystery and morality were neighbours. 
He adds a cosmic dignity to buffoonery and echoes of his 
favourites, Lamb's words on Munden: “a table or a joint 
stool, in his conception, rises into a dignity equivalent to 
Cassiopeia’s chair. A tub of butter, contemplated by him 
amounts to a Platonic idea. He understands a leg of mutton 
in its quiddity. He stands wondering amid the commonplace 
materials of life like primeval man with the suns and stars 
about him.” 

We are given an analysis of the Grimaldi tradition, a fas- 
cinating, unique biography of Grock, and memories of Dan 
Leno, Marie Lloyd and many others. 

Mr. Disher prophesies future glories for the declining Pan- 
tomime, Harlequinade and celestial Transformation. A 
Philosopher, he yet observes the proximity of tears and 


laughter, and in human fashion, believes, as we all do, that 
the old ** first-nights,” the old songs and the older jokes were 
best ; for if we were Elizabethans, each of us would turn from 
the new Falstaff and Bottom to Gammer Gurton’s unfortunate 
husband, and the merry Vice of the guilds, exclaiming with 
Middleton : * O the Clowns that I have seen in my time! 
The very peeping out of one of them has made a young heir 
Jaugh, though his father lay a-dying : a man undone in law 
the day before (the saddest case that can be) might for his 
twopence have burst himself with laughing and ended all his 
my masters !”? 


miserics. Here was a merry world ; 


FOLK POETRY AND ROBERT BURNS 





Songs from Robert Burns. Selected by A. E. Coppard, with 
Wood Engravings by Mabel M. Annesley. (The Golden 
Cockerel Press. I6s. net.) 

Scottish Poems of Robert Burns.  F: by Sir James 
Wilson. (Oxford University Press. 7 et.) 


Tue origins of folk-poetry are buried in such a remote unwritten 
past that we tend to regard them with too much mystery. 
Folk-poetry is looked upon rather as something springing 
naturally to birth, like green leaves to a tree, than as the 
conscious creative effort of single minds. Yet folk-songs 
and nursery-rhymes had their authors no Jess than modern 
lyrics : the folk element in them is only the accretion of after 
years as, from lip to lip, they have passed down the unlettered 
ages. It is, of course, the same with the names of flowers : 
Goldilocks and Nipple-wort, Hearts’ Kase and Ladysmock 
were all bright images that sprang to a ready simple mind 
and, for very aptness, were clung to by the common mind 
also. For the mass mind is sluggish and needs the impetus 
of a leader in whose clear faney it can recognize the apotheosis 
of its own unspoken fancy too. 

Such a leader was Robert Burns. 
and he spoke for the people. He 
who first called a blue-eyed flower Speedwell, with him who 
first spoke of a drift of violets and a triumph of peacocks, 
and with the forgotten author of * Waly Waly.” Yet there was 
a difference. When Burns came to voice the general faney, 
the press was already waiting, like a matrix, to fix his creative 
efforts, and to render impotent the folk-mind that would 
work its will upon his songs; so they are called Art, though 
they are as devoid of artifice as “How many 
Babylon?” or the names of Tansy, Honeysuckle or Forget- 
me-not. 

And to Burns belongs the distinction of being the last of 
these generative leaders of the folk-mind. Sophistication 
has wormed its way into the most rural places now, and 
That time is gone when 


Ife was born of the people 
was one with that genius 


miles to 


we shall never see another Burns. 
genius could, in rhyme and song and fancy, give voice to the 
It turns now to conscious Art instead: and 


general mind, 
so they turn to 


with Art the folk have no traffic whatever 
the maudlin balladry of the musical comedy type and forget, 
slowly but irrevocably, their heritage of rhyme and song. 

Indeed, Burns himself came only just in time. In the 
still fastnesses of Ayrshire where he was born, sophistication 
had hardly won its way. In the fields there, and by the 
hearth, the true folk-song might be abundantly heard. It 
had entered into Burns’ blood. ‘To say (as is se often said 
complainingly of him) that it was the limitation of his genius 
that it needed the impetus of the original lines or opening 
sentiment of some well-known song to set it going, is wrongly 
to state the case. It was not so much that out of the ruins 
and the fragments of an old song he made a new one, as that, 
with pure spontaneity, he loved to improvise upon a well- 
known theme, embroidering it and colouring it, as he went, 
with his own clear fancy. Mr. Robert Graves comes near 
to the heart of the matter when in his recent book of poetic 
imaginative analysis of Jokn 


psychology he gives an 
a pagan folk-expression of 


Barleycorn. What was originally 
the ever-recurring idea of death and resurrection becomes, 
in Burns’ version, he says, an allegory of the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. The ballad reveals that prime 
conflict in Burns between the good and evil angels of his life, 
‘the good angel his pious upbringing, the bad angel the 
whiskey bottle goading him to degradation.” In improvising 
upon that old pagan theme, then, something of 

essentially Puritanical make-up crept in, but unconsciously. 


Burns’ 
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For Burns had not enough constructive imagination con- 
sciously to convert such a theme. That lack is obvious, 
for instance, in the way he always writes with his eye on the 
object, in the way in which he constantly draws upon past 
actual expericnce both for incident and for imagery, and in 
the way in which, even in his most original verses, he jogs 
along in the first folk-metre that his opening lines suggest. 
Nor had he any ideas. Yet it was just this lack of constructive 
imagination and of ideas that was his saving grace. His 


mind, under the influence of his upbringing, remained simple, 
remained single. It was like an untroubled pool; trees and 
all the coloured margin life were clearly reflected in it; and 
sometimes there were dark clouds mirrored there, hiding the 
blue of the sky. In its non-intellectuality his mind could be 
quiet ; and only in such a peace can be heard the still small 
voice of intuition. 

That is why Burns is almost the greatest of our song-writers. 
No impeding intellectualism prevented the native spontaneity 
of his singing. The embroidering melodies of song were 
his from birth. He had no ideas, and song needs but the 
flimsiest excuse to float into being: it is sufficient that it 
sings. When Burns sang, it was as loiterers sing along a 
flowery lane in summer, because they are in harmony with the 
green bounty that surrounds them. Indeed, his songs have 
only this difference from folk-songs, that, for the conventional 
imagery thatis the fruit of the laziness of the folk-mind they 
substitute Burns’ own accurate and clearly seen pictures of 
the natural objects around him. His humour is folk-humour. 
When he sings in serious mood it isof those emstions that are 
the core of folk-songs. And there is a folk-sanity in his senti- 
ments—for mother-wit is his guide, and because he has no 
ideas he can sing as uncritically of war and sport as of love 
and death. If he quits this realm of the folk-song he gets 
soon lost on uncharted seas. That is why Mr. Coppard’s 
selection (with the exception of those rural poems which, 
for the directness of their description and the nativeness 
of their sentiments, have another worth) contains almost all 
that we would wish to save; and, being beautifully printed 
and handsomely produced, it has a double attraction, Sir 
James Wilson’s edition has an academic value. On one page 
the poems are given as printed originally in the Kilmarnock 
edition ; on the opposite page they are printed as phonetically 
pronounced in the Ayrshire Scotch; and in the footnotes 
a free English version is supplied. 


SIR MICHAEL O*DWYER ON INDIA 


India as I Knew It, 1885-1925. By Sir Michael O'Dwyer, 
G.C.1.E, (Constable and Co. 18s. net.) 


Sm Micnart O'Dwyer is a delightfully discursive Irishman, 
and some of the pleasantest parts of his India as I Knew It 
describe his home in Ireland, his Oxford days and travels 
outside India. Those chapters are capital light reading that 
reveal a man of ready resource with a genial faculty for 
getting on with those among whom his lot is cast. These 
qualities are apparent also throughout the bulk of the book, 
which is deadly serious. He has two chief aims, one public, 
and one personal. The first is to give a true picture of the 
peoples of India as he knows them, particularly in the Punjab 
in oflicial circles; and to point from his knowledge and 
experience those lessons which he believes to be of vital 
importance. ‘The second aim is to record the story of how he 
fell from official favour and brought his successful libel action 
against a prominent Indian. Evidently he prayed, * O 
that mine adversary had written a book,’ and Sir Sankaran 
Nair was led to give him the chance of vindicating himself and 
General Dyer in a British Court of Justice. The learned 
judge was moved to make strong comments, which were 
approved by the majority of Sir Michacl’s countrymen. 
(We will not now go into the findings of Lord Hunter's Com- 
mittee, though we believe that the evidence before them was 
not complete nor well presented.) There is something to be 
said for the system by which our naval, military and civil 
officers are ruthlessly thrown over if they are held to have 
committed an error of judgment. “ All the righteousness 
that he hath done shall not be mentioned.’ It has brought 
about a wonderfully high public standard and a lamentable 
amount of private suffering. Sir Michael knows that a 





— 


century and a half ago Candide learnt the engaging Britis} 
way of from time to time encouraging our other admirals 
Iie was more fortunate than most of the goodly company 
of scapegoats, and though his story would not haye been 
complete without reference to the trial, it has unnecessary 
prominence in this book. 


On the bigger lessons Sir Michael says little that is now new 
but he says it forcibly and with great authority. In his 
beloved Punjab he really knew the people of all classes and 
creeds. By going from village to village on survey and by 
knowing the languages well he learnt the needs and wishes 
of the vast majority. As a high official he also came to know 
the handful of politicians whose voices are heard at Simla and 
in Downing Street. No man of his activities and experience 
can be dismissed as a mere “ Die-Hard.”’ He knows that 
Indianized civil and military services cannot at once keep up 
the standard of British administration; indeed he gives 
alarming evidence of a decreased respect for law which has 
already set in. If that is only a passing phase, it may be a 
natural and necessary evil of transition. Sir Michael is not 
optimist enough to believe that it is. He does not pillory 
oriental corruption, but would rather blame the British 
nation if it cannot or will not provide better men to hold the 
scales of justice than India can yet produce. Nor does he 
blame Indian officials for the impossiblity of their looking 
impartially upon the differences of race and caste, or rivalries 
of creeds; it is not reasonable to ask a Brahmin to be fair to 
an out-caste against another Brahmin. Ile has, however, no 
patience with those who pretend to regard India as a homo- 
geneous nation capable of “ self-determination,” and when we 
read the literature that reaches us from the ‘ National Con- 
ference” we sympathize with his impatience. It is not only 
the divisions of blood, of religion, of interests, of stages of 
civilization, to which these people are honestly or speciously 
blind ; they will not see two other fundamental divisions, 
The great majority of the population is rural, and only the 
British stand up for them. The comparatively smail urban 
population alone is represented in Indian politics. The second 
great division is between the martial and those “ softer” 
races whose natural fate has been the subject of history, of 
threats and of prophecy, and has never been “isputed. Sir 
Michael gives figures of India’s contributions to man-power 
in the War, which as a measure of the fighting spirit, should 
make every Bengali shudder at the thought of losing British 
protection. 

Naturally the masses have no clear realization of the steady 
progress made through the last generations under British rule, 
the advance in security, the great need of all such peoples 
against force and injustice, in material prosperity including 
agriculture through irrigation, co-operation, etc., in liberty 
and in education. But if the Indianization goes on fast and 
leads to rapid decay, Sir Michael believes these masses will 
rise up calling on us to govern them or go. The history of the 
Ghadr trouble in 1915, of the Punjab rebellion of 1919, the 
threats contained in the Afghan *“ War” of the same year, 
are full of instruction for those who govern India and of warning 
of what will happen if we go. Sir Michael puts more effectively 
than ever the old truth that no government can govern if it is 
faithless to its friends. We are not thinking of his own ex- 
periences. Can we realize what the survivors of the 680,000 
men who fought for us in the War, feel at the prospect of being 
put under the urban politicians whom they despise, whom 
they have heard abusing us and have seen conspiring against 
British rule? These are deeper matters than the technical 
working of the Dyarchy. Much of this is workable by men of 
good will, as is admitted in the “* Majority Scheme,” which 
three Licutenant-Governors and two Chief Commissioners 
presented in 1919 as an alternative to the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Scheme. The authors rightly criticized the assumption 
of a real Indian electorate to whom elected representatives 
would be responsible. The “Scheme” is printed here 
almost in full and deserves to be read. The weightiest 
criticism of the Reforms lies in the quotation from Lord 
Curzon’s speech introducing the Bill in 1919 and Jaying down 
essential safeguards, ‘ everyone” of which, says Sir Michael, 
*“has been systematically violated.” They were against 
the lowering of standards in the civil services, the impairing 
of the Central Government, the weakening of the British 
protection of the multitudes to whom the franchise means 
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A Prediction and its Sequel. 





RITING about the “ Golden’ Book” some months 

ago, Mr. Charles Murrey ventured the opinion that 
it “foreshadowed a movement which would become 
national.” 

His prediction has been well fulfilled, for this move- 
ment has become more than national. /t has become 
world- wide ! 

There is to-day no country in Europe, or indeed in the 
civilised world, where the “ Golden Book” is not being 
eagerly read, and the Galton System, of which it is the 
advocate, practised and applauded. Such a success 1s 
truly remarkable; it is almost phenomenal. 

It must be remembered that the Galton System was, 
until little more than a year ago, known only to a 
privileged few, and further, that it has not been “ adver- 
tised”’ in the usual acceptation of the word. Such 
announcements of it as have appeared have taken the 
form of discursive articles by Mr. Murrey and other 
journalists. 

Nevertheless the fame of this admirable system has 
include 
More- 


over, we find amongst them men and women of a class 


quickly spread, and its advocates already 


members of every rank, profession, and calling. 


which is fairly circumspect in the attitude to any new 
thing. Doctors and legal practitioners, for example, 
have warmly welcomed the Galton System, and one well- 
known physician has carried his appreciation to the extent 
of introducing the system to a number of his patients 
as a mental tonic and spiritual stimulus, which, in his 
opinion, they required much more than medicine. 

advanee in 
We find a 
very reasonable explanation suggested by that well-known 
take the 


What is the explanation of the swift 


popularity of this system of mind training? 
journal “ Public Opinion,” from which we 
hberty of quoting :— 

‘Mind training,’ says “ Public Opinion,” “is by no 
means a new idea, and any doubt which once existed as 
to the value of mental exercise and discipline has long 
since been dispelled. | Nevertheless those who take the 
trouble to examine the Galton System will find that a 
field [ 
psychology has been opened up by this system, which is 


new and larger for the operation of practical 
winning such warm support from all classes of men and 
women, 

“In the past, attempts at mind training have been too 
closely directed to promoting the business or professional 
advancement of men and women; and the work done in 
this direction has been admittedly excellent. But th: 
authors of the Galton System have wisely recognised 
that financial advancement by no means represents the 
full possibilities of the Hence the Galton 
Course, whilst duly providing for the training of what we 


matter. 


may call the business efficiencies, goes much farther, and 
applies itself successfully to the training and develop- 
ment of those moral and intellectual qualities of the 
mind which makes for happiness. 

“The correspondence files of the Institute reveal the 
fact that a disturbingly large proportion of men and 
women are sufferers from worry and depression, and 


for these the Galton Course has proved itself an ideal 


mental tonic. A considerable number of those who are 
studying the course are people of good position, who 
have obviously no financial object to achieve, and who 
are finding in the Galton Course something which they 
have long needed, and to which they pay very willing 
tribute in their letters.” 

With this opinion we fully agree. The Galton System 
has, for business men, a value which is readily expressible 
in terms of £ s. d., but its other (and possibly more 
important) values represent benefits which are not so 
easily expressed, for they are benetits which cover almost 
every phase of life. 

ear—not always in the popular acceptation of the 


41 


word, but also in the form of Worries, Doubts, Moods, 


Pessimism, as well as of positive an 


this 


D« pre ssions, 


defined, or vague and undefined, Dreads—harass 
generation probably as a natural consequence of the 
(sreat War and its aftermath. Whatever the cause may 
be, of the prevalence there can be no disputing. It is 
almost the chief evil of the present time, and yet on the 
other hand the time calls imperatively for Courage, Con- 
fidence, and belief in Possibilities. This is a phase of 
mental discipline wherein the Galton System has been 
It produces that reasoned and 


eminently successful. 


sane optimism which disposes to action and inspires 
confidence and hope. As a sheer mental tonic, as a 
recreator of minds 


Worries and Pessimisms, there is nothing to take its 


which have been obsessed with 
place. ry 

The Spectator, in a recent issue, says :— 

* The business man who does not know what to do 
with himself in his leisure hours, the clerk who feels 
himself in a rut and grows sick of doing the same work 
day after day, year after year, the teacher or the scholar 
to whom life has 


ambition, man 


it is to such people that the Galton 


who has _ lost every 
become routine 
System offers most hope. The advice it offers in these 
small books is sound; it is based on a wide knowledge of 
human psychology, and the demands of the human mind, 
But the advice is almost the least important part of the 
Its value comes from the fact that the directors 
know that 
Their effort is always directed towards 


course. 
of the 
indifference. 
making men look around them with interest and a new 
\nd for that purpose they attempt 
hand for, 


course action breaks the chains of 


charge of vitality. 
to force their pupils to take matters in 
themselves, 

“We are convinced that if anyone in whom zest and 
hopefulness had failed were to take up the Galton Course 
and work through it conscientiously, then he would find 
new powers in himself and would be able to direct his 
abilities to the best use.” 

We must refer 
immense possibilities of a complete System of practical 
Mind Training to the pages of the ‘“ Golden Book.” 
This publication is issued gratis, and a request addressed 


readers who are interested in the 


to Secretary, B, The Galton Institute, 90, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1, 

With this in their possession, readers of the Spectator, 
may be left to draw their own conclusions. 


will procure a copy. 
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nothing, and lastly against the belief that India can safely 
cut her Imperial connexion. Whether the violation is lasting, 
time will show. Sir Michael can hardly believe that it is, for 
though his head seems to reason out the worst results, his 
heart finally breaks out into an expression of faith in the 
British people remaining true to their trust. 


THE YOUNG DELINQUENT 


The Young Delinquent. By Cyril Burt. (University of London 
Press. lis. 6d. net.) 

Ir is difficult to realize that less than a century ago children 
were liable to death or transportation for petty offences, and 
that there is, for instance, a case on record of a boy of eight 
who was convicted of arson * with malice, revenge, craft and 
cunning” (such were the psychological attributes of the day, 
as Professor Burt remarks) and duly hanged. Yet until the 
Childrens Act of 1908, several thousand children under the 
age of sixteen were annually consigned to prison, and if later 
views of child-psychology are accepted, the present statutory 
definition of ‘“* moral imbecility ” is inadequate. In this com- 
prehensive study, based on lectures delivered at University 
College, London, Dr. Burt has considered teachers, social 
workers, probation officers and all who are interested in child 
welfare rather than the lawyer or medical specialist, and is 
concerned not so much with present penal measures as with 
the problem of early prevention and reform. 

If delinquency is regarded as a conspicuous example, 
extreme or dangerous, but none the less typical, of the common 
childish naughtiness, the psychology of the juvenile criminal 
will throw light on the daily disciplinary problems of the 
class-room and the difficult child, as, in fact, the study of the 
mentally deficient has advanced our knowledge of the average 
boy or girl. Dr. Burt modifies very much the theories of the 
Maudsley school which have influenced the legal conception 
of the question and led to the discredited views of Lombroso. 
The tendency to scize on a salient feature of heredity, such as 
epilepsy, or on a characteristic of city life has been excessive. 
A study of the hereditary, physical, mental and environmental 
conditions of special cases, and their response to treatment, 
reveal the extraordinary complexity and multiplicity of 
causes and the danger of common rules. 

Cases such as that of Tommy B., an emaciated child whose 
petty vexatious thefts were always of edibles, and obviously 
due to mal-nutrition, are simple. The extraordinary case of a 
young girl, of excellent conduct, who was nevertheless the 
secret writer of an amazing series of obscene letters, almost 
suggests dual personality; the tracing of this instinctive 
mystification, to inhibition and loyalty to her divorced 
mother is a curious exercise in psycho-analysis. ‘* Jeremiah 
Jones,” seven years old, “‘a scared and tattered bundle of 
grubbiness and grief,” as the author met him, who had to 
his discredit, theft, truancy and child murder, might seem a 
“born criminal,” yet his reaction to treatment shows the 
rashness of strongest theory. 

Dr. Burt criticizes the Borstal system, and also emphasizes 
the need of institutions for the dull, unstable, or neurotic 
child who cannot be classed as defective or insane. Treatment 
should fit the delinquent rather than the crime, and each case 
should be, as much as possible, regarded as individual and 
unique. Apart from legal prevention, all questions of child 
welfare obviously involve those cf housing, continued 
education, medical treatment and wide social issues. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE CHINA YEAR BOOK, 1925-6. Edited by H. G. W. 
Woodhead. (Tientsin: Tientsin Press; and London: Simpkin, 
Marshall. 42s. net.) 


Tur situation in China is of grave import to Great Britain, 
and yet is almost entirely incomprehensible to most British 


readers. In these circumstances the new edition of Mr. 


Woodhead’s massive year-book deserves special commenda- 
tion. In over 1,300 closely printed pages it supplies an 
abundance of trustworthy information on Chinese affairs, 
The chapter on “ Labour” puts the Shanghai riots in their 
true perspective as a pretext for, rather than the cause of, the 
violent anti-British agitation ; the report of the Child Labour 
Commission of 1924 is given in full, but it is pointed out that 


ee 


child labour is universal in China and that the factory workery 
are a very small section of the population. The chapter on 
* Defence ” gives a summary of the recent civil wars, PTOVings 
by province—a terrible record of violence, greed and treachery, 
with Peking unable to do anything but confer empty titles 
on the successful Tupans or Tuchuns, as the military despot 
are variously called. China, the editor says, has how g 
million and a half men under arms, preying on the 400 millions 
of poor and hard-working peasantry and traders. The paper 
constitutions, finance, trade, railways and other topics ar 
exhaustively treated, and there is a most useful “ Who's 
Who” of notable Chinese. If one of them could display 
sufficient courage and ability, China might soon regain hep 
ancient peace. 
NETSUKES. By Albert Brockhous. Translated by M BF 
Watty. Illustrated. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 2 
Tuts authoritative and historic account of alittle known branch 
of Japanese art, of which genuine examples may still be dis. 
covered without difficulty or expense, should appeal to the 
small collector. Netsukes, carved objects worn at the girdle, 
delight eye and touch by their Lilliputian virtue and are always 
surprising, since no two are identical. Humorous, satirical, 
or patient in form, they record minutely a foreign life, emperor, 
nobleman, clown, exotic fauna and the adventurous figures of 
oriental myth ; and they are carved wonderfully from sandal. 
wood, bamboo, gold, ivory, and even the bones of mermaids, 
or in prosaic terms, the lower jaw of the shark. 
THE LONDON COMEDY. By C. P. Hawkes. (Medici Society, 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Vivip impressions of a capital of contrasts, of latest crazes 
and disappearing customs, of wealth and penury, sights and 
sounds of city life hidden by their familiarity, set down with a 
capable and humorous touch. Laughter jostles pathos in these 
crowded pages and sentimentality is always, like the policeman, 
around the next corner. ‘Traflic, ‘ toppers,” road-mending, 
pavement artists, beggarwomen whose babies remain un- 
affected by the passage of years, all that may be seen from 
*bus or kerb, attract the pen of Colonel Hawkes. Here, too, 
are sad or gay types such as that white-haired relative of time, 
the man who winds the clocks, or the butcher's boy, merrily 
whistling as he bicycles into oblivion. 


LIFE’S LITTLE LAUGHS. By Melesina Seton Christopher, 
(Longmans. ds, Gd.) 

Ir is sad indeed that this little collection of essays is the last 
we shall see from the gifted pen of Mrs. Seton Christopher, 
Shortly before her death last year she had begun to arrange 
her essays, some of which had appeared in our columns, for 
republication. She wrote, as our readers may remember, with 
charm and insight of the lighter side of feminine life. Very 
perfectly she could reproduce “the enchantingly inconse- 
quent chat of children,” the amusing incidents of a journey 
and the little domestic dismays and triumphs of the home- 
maker. Her pages are full of fun and good sense. 

THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS EMPIRE. By L. C. A. Knowles. (Routledge, 
lds. Gd.) 

Tis volume represents the first attempt which has yet been 

made to survey the economic development of the Empire as a 

whole. The thoroughness with which Professor Knowles 

has studied the oflicial sources of information and the lucidity 
of her exposition will make the work indispensable to all 
students of economic history. 

ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. 
(Blackwell. 3s. Gd.) 

IN this essay, which was awarded the Stanhope Essay Prize 
at Oxford this year, Mr. Miller makes a useful and well- 
documented contribution to the study of a somewhat bafiling 
personality. Ilariey, says Mr. Miller, “ strove to reconcile 
the constitutional advance of the seventeenth century with the 
maintenance of royalty in substance as weil as form,” but 
concludes that he is “hardly in the second rank of great 
statesmen.” 

EUROPE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By David 
Ogg. (Black. 18s.) 

AN up-to-date work of moderate compass, dealing adequately 

with European history in the seventeenth century, has long 

been needed. Mr. Ogg’s book admirably mects this want. The 
author gives us a learned and illuminating study. He is fully 


sy O. B. Miller. 
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Hodder @ (tS Stoughton 


THE OUTSTANDING BOOK of THE YEAR 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
By VISCOUNT GREY of Fallodon, KG. 


In Two Volumes. Illustrated £2 2s. net 











OTHER WORKS OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE 
NOW READY OR TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN THE AUTUMN ARE 


LORD RIDDELL’S wtiicas More Things That Maiter 716 net 
LORD GRENFELL’S MEMOIRS. 2x reer sane: a Te 
OLIVER BALDWIN’S wwe Six Prisons and Two Revolutions 


With Illustrations and Map. 12/6 net 


E. EF. BENSON’ S eis hook Mother Illustrated 10/6 net 
SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL. =f uiSarcow?  aiisthaecd 10/6 nee 
G. K. CHESTERTON’S thtsie-frovoxing 1he Everlasting Man  xne 


G. K. npepnaialanconciongidie Cobbett.' SPisimats bographics 6j- net 
E. 5. RAYMOND’ S 2 = Dare oe _ Disraeli Illustrated 18/- net 


W. PETT RIDGE’S . ~ minscences L Like to Remember —— tuustrated 15 net 
JOHN DRINKWATER’ 5 2 Man und the Poct, entwted LE Pilgrim of Eternity 
RAYMOND SAVAGE'S wiizs:%2?"" Allenby of Armageddon 21. x 
SIDNEY DARK’S Mainly poe Other People. Peoste™ 16/- net 


DAVID GRAYSON'’S iki." Adventures in Understanding ine 


SIR BASIL THOMSON’S frersund Preens Lhe Criminal ~"o 
CECIL CHAPMAN’S wricecct The Poor Man's Court of oJ: ustice 
RICHARD KING’S iine’etays New Silent Friends = si 


VIOLET VANBRUGH’S 2.2%... Dare To Be Wise 116 net 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S gevicsyannshed The Twelve Adventurers 


10,6 net 


“THE BOOKMAN’ Treasury of Living Poets. 2'ss6N avcock 7/6 net 
ARTHUR MEE'S Ssitcticn of wud Thousand Beautiful Things wus.rsn0. 
LORD CHARNWOOD'SS &2:.:i According to St. John 106 nee 
DR. W. P. PATERSON'S cE The Nature of Religion 15-20 


Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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“ Once to every man and nation.” 


IS NOT THIS YOUR OPPORTUNITY? | 1,170,000 


CANBERRA. |, SURGICAL 


The Australian Correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph 


ie 
cabled as follows: (Daily Telegraph, September 8th, 1925)— |f| — APPLI ANCES 
Hi 





























“To-day the Empire Press delegates saw copious 
“evidence of a noble cily, worthy of a great Common- 
| “ wealth, emerging from what was recently grazing land. 


Parliament House is rapidly nearing completion. The | have been supplied by tis Society since its 





“ roads, water supply, lighting, and other civic amenities foundation in 1862. 

“are well advanced. The delegates were entertained 
“at the Hotel Canberra, a delightful structure, probably | “7 oa TP ae ‘ a ein Sen 
“ a re . : etters ’ are sent to each subscribe: 

| the most complete of its kind in the Southern Hemi- . eaten " a 


' e . 
| "sphere. They realised that Canberra is no longer a proportion to the amount contributed. 
“dream cily, but is fast becoming a practical reality.” 
Are you interested in anyone needing a 








The CANBERRA FREEHOLDS ESTATE, comprising |f} proper surgical appliance’ If so, send 
prevécally all the Freehold Building Land within sight of the new | your contribution to the Secretary :— 
Capital, is the nearest frezhold land to the Capitol. » . 


No os in our Empire = sy gee a great increase | 
in population percentage during this generation. - Y ‘ 
Land values will rise rapidly after Parliament opens there ROY AL SURGICA L 
mext year. » 
INVEST TO-DAY. i AID SOCIETY 


You cen purchase a £60 block for £1 PER MONTH. 


Call or write for Lithos (Deposited Register General of Land 
Titles) Price Lists and particulars. There is no obligation. 





Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, F.C. 4. 


HENRY F. HALLORAN & CO., | Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


Convevancers at Law N.S.W., Surveyors, Land & Estate Agents, 


147 Sloane Street, Sloane Square, LONDON, S.W.1. | 


























The Letters of 
ABELARD and HELOISE 


Now first translated from the Latin by 


C. K, SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
With a prefatory letter by GEORGE MOORE 


Nos. I-XVIII (13 for sale) are bound in vellum, £5 5 0 
and Nos. 19-750 (722 for sale) bound in buckram, 
£220. The type, which has been distributed, is 
POLIPHILUS. ‘The volume is Demy 4to and 
was set and printed by the Cambridge 
University Press on Rives hand 
made paper 


and also 


The Receipt Book of 
ANN BLENCOWE 


Printed from the original MS., 1694, with an introduction by George Saintsbury. 
650 copies printed in Garamond italic on Rives hand made paper. Crown Octavo; Ios. 6d. 
30th volumes are now published, and prospectuses may be obtained from the publisher 


Guy Chapman, 8 Buckingham St., Adelphi, W.C. 2 
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abreast of recent res arch and a valuable critical bibliography 
is appended. 

SIDELIGHTS ON 

G. R. Reade. 

As its title indicates, this work is not conceived as a compre- 
hensive treatise. It deals mainly with the period 1614 to 1631, 
and includes chapters on topics which have but the slenderest 
connexion with its subject. None the less it is a valuable 
and an immensely erudite study of certain aspects of the 
Thirty Years War, and will be valued by the specialist. 


THE THikTY YEARS WAR. By Hubert 


(Kegan Paul. 45s. net.) 


vd VOIS, 


STATE TO 1014. By Alice 
6d.) 


THE IRISH 
(Macmillan. 12s. 


HISTORY OF 

Stopford Green. 
Tue enthusiasm and learning which Mrs. Green brings to her 
subject are well known. In this volume Mrs. Green tells the 
story of Ireland up to the death of Brian Boru at the battle of 
Clontarf, which “ finally ended the possibility of a foreign 
Scandinavian conquest and sovereignty in Ireland.” It is 
not likely that this book will be soon superseded. 


ENGLAND ON THE EVE OF 'THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLU- 
TION. By Louis W. Moffit. (King. 12s. 64.) 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY IN ENGLAND TOWARDS THE 
END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Witt 
Bowden. (Maemillan. 15s.) 
Tnese two books, the first by the Professor of History at 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, the second by Mr. Witt Bowden. 
of the University of Pennsylvania, are evidence of the renewed 
interest in the history of the beginnings of the industrial 
revolution. The latter provides a useful introductory study 
based on a wide knowledge of the original authorities. Dr. 
Mofiit’s book is a study of economic and social conditions 
from 1740 to 1760 with special reference to Lancashire and 
it definitely adds to our knowledge. It will be valued by 
all students of English economic history. 


A CATALOGUE OF BRITISH SCIENTIFIG AND TECH- 
NICAL BOOKS. (British Science Guild. 12s. 6d.) 
A COMMITTEE appointed by the British Science Guild is 
responsible for the preparation of this useful work of refer- 
ence. The completeness of the work (which is confined to 
books still in print) may be estimated from the number of 
titles given under the headings * Relativity” (more than 
thirty) and * Wireless Telegraphy ” (over fifty), which we 
have selected at random. 
THE LIFE STORY OF J. C. Tregarthen, 
(Murray. 6s. 6d.) 
Tuis is an account of the birth, mating, adventures and 
travels of a white badger of Cornwall who is a badger and lays 
no claims to human qualities. It is written without any sen- 
timentality but with sympathy and knowledge and a kind of 
grandfatherly simplicity which is both moving and dignified. 


A BADGER. By 


CHILDHOOD’S FEARS. Morton, M.A., B.Se. (Duck- 
werth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Psycio-4sNALyric methods have been applied frequently to 
educational problems abroad by pioneers such as Charles 
Baudouin, but this country has done much less. Distrust is 
due mainly to the false popularizationof the specifie scx-theories 
of Freud. Mr. Morton, who is Headmaster of the Leeds Boys’ 
Modern School, deals with the fascinating problem of the 
inferiority-fear complex in children, and going further than 
Jung, traces to that complex many phenomena attributed by 
In giving the results of his 
experiments, he lays stress on the * elder-brother réle ” and 
the better utilization of the Herd instinet. Ife is supported 
ina preface by the Bishop of Knaresborough. 


By G. F. 


Freud to the sexual instinct. 


By Sir Arthur Gorges, 


THE OLYMPIAN CATASTROPHE. 
i Davies, F.S.A. (The 


Knight. Introduction by Randall 

Cayme Press. 5s.) 
Spenser, by mention, has saved the name of this friend of 
Essex, Ralegh and Bacon from envious oblivion, and the 
publication, for the first time. of the worthy Knight's alarums 
in verse bas an historic, rather than poetic, interest. To 
confess truth, his elaborate classical allegory, in the early 
Elizabethan manner, is ponderous enough and its bucolics 
are dull ; yet even Sir Arthur, like so many of his gallant con- 
temporaries, who could ** everflow you a score of sonnets at a 
sitting,” 
“To Lis Entombed 


comes to grandeur and concludes with an invocation 
Bodye ” (* Sume for thy sake proud 


Monumets will frame “*) that has almost the golden sound of 

Shakespeare himself, 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILD- 
INGS. ANNUAL REPORT 1925. (A. R. Powys, Secretary, 
20, Buckingham Street, Adelphi. 2s.) 

RECENT publie discussion of St. Paul's and Waterloo Bridge 
and the rapid strides of ferro-conerete should increase interest 
in the essential, pioneer work of this admirable society. In the 
annual Address, Lord Crawford reviews briefly the activities 
of the Society throughout the country, and deals in particular 
with the crucial question of the London City Churches and the 
famous Bridge. : 


FICTION 
WELLS'S NEW NOVEL 


G. Wells. 


MR. 


Christina Alberta's Father. By H 
net.) 
Mr. H. G. WELLS is not really by temperament or talent a 
prophet. He is something quite different: the best living 
writer of imaginative fiction in England. In Christina 
Alberta's Father he has fortunately abandoned what one of his 
own characters calls * horrible Utopias,” and rejoices us again 
with those lovably meek and intelligent little men in whose 
creation he has specialized. This story of Mr. Preemby, 
retired laundryinan, is a joyous and sensitive tale of to-day, 
full of contemporary London sights and smells, of Essex 
suburbs, Kent highways and Surrey health resorts. Mr. 
Preemby himself is ** the Man in the Street,” at his best, and 
his experiences, both mental and spiritual, are the experiences 
of the British citizen in all that instinctive alertness, 
sweetness and humanity which has almost miraculously pre- 
served him, along with his peer, the English gentleman, as 


(Cape. 7s. 64. 


the norm of civilization for so long. 

Mr. Preemby had always been 
ancient 
became 


“a great reader, reading not only romantic novels but 


history, astronomy, astrology and mystical works. He 
deeply interested in the problem of the pyramids and in the probable 
history of the lost continent of Atlantis. Mental science also 
attracted him .. . he would sometimes practise will-power before 
the looking glass in his bedroom when Mrs. Preemby was not 
about.” 

Though rather vague and childlike, he was all the same a 

smart business man. When his wife died some time after the 
armistice, his daughter found that 
**every time she came back to him he seemed to be slightly enlarged 
and of a firmer colour and consistency ... Mother had kept 
him dried up for nearly twenty years, but now he was germinating 
nobody could tell what sort of thing he might become.” 
Christina Alberta dragged him into the amiably inept life of 
Chelsea studios, but he escaped to a Tunbridge Wells boarding 
house which Mr. Wells describes with a delightfully comic 
penetration. In the boarding house Mr. Preemby suddenly 
realizes that he is really a reincarnation of Sargon, King of 
Kings, and that it is his duty to declare himself and to set the 
world’s wrongs right. He starts off alone, discovers how sad 
are Bloomsbury apartment houses, collects a miscellaneous 
following in Cheapside and them into a_ well- 
known Holborn restaurant so that he may discourse to them 
whiie they sit at meat. This scene is deseribed with an almost 
sublime mingling of humour and pathos. The Law lays its 
hand on Mr. Preemby-Sargon, and he is swept away, first to a 
pauper infirmary and then to an asylum. 

One reads this delightfully human book with deep enjoyment 
mixed with something almost amounting to resentment with 
Mr. Wells for knowing too much. Good novelists are commonly 
observant, but Mr. Wells alone seems to be (as Dickens also 
was) utterly and unselfconsciously familiar with the intimate 
details of the small realities of ordinary bourgeois and working- 
class life. He knows wholly, for instance, how little girls 
behave and how their adult playmates feel. He knows the 
habitual expression of waiters’ faces from the inside, not just 
externally, and he knows how they and policemen really talk 
and behave. He knows the bitterness of looking for bed- 
sitting rooms and the discomfort cf talking to desperate 
landladies ; the particularly cleanly squalor of workhouse 
infirmaries is as vividly conveyed in Christina Alberia’s Father 
as though Mr. Welis had been aninmate. He even understands 
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the virtues as well as the follies of Chelsea art-student parties, 
the rather endearing vagaries of motor-bicycles, and the 
emotional reactions of that curious, honest, tiresome creature, 
the modern girl. All this is saying that Mr. Wells is not 
merely a good novelist, with attributes of perception, but that 
he is a novelist sufficiently clear-headed not to sentimentalize 
about realities, and sufficiently imaginative not to be merely 
attracted by the surface values of life. His heart remains the 
true heart of a man, not the desiccated heart of an intellectual, 
and his imagination is of that flashing and creative kind which 
illuminates common objects and situations with all the time- 
effacing and place-escaping beauty of pure art. 

The reader knows that Mr. Preemby will not, must not, be 
left in the asylum. As a matter of fact he escapes quite 
simply by walking out in the early morning, clad in a dressing 
gown and ‘slippers. An extremely nice young man called 
Bobby spirits him away in a motor-cycle side-car to a suitable 
cottage in Dymchurch and a warm bed. Christina Alberta 
comes with a great friend of hers who is a doctor, and they 
nurse him well in the heavy cold he has caught, and the doctor 
explains the Sargon ideatohim. As Mr. Preemby tells Bobby : 

“T am Sargon but in a rather different sense from what I had 
imagined ... I am not exclusively Sargon... you are Sargon 
too. His blood is in our veins. We are co-heirs ... We all 
inherit. Not merely from him—from all the great kings, from all the 
noble conquerors. From all the brave and beautiful women... 
All that rich wine from the past is in my veins . . . And I thought 
I was just Albert Edward Preemby! And at Woodford Wells 
I went for a silly little walk nearly every afternoon with sixpence 
in my pocket to spend and nothing in the world to do!” 

Mr. Wells has done a lot of propaganda in the course of his 
life, but no nobler or more effective piece than this of Mr. 
Preemby’s sudden illumination. It is not offered to us as 
propaganda; Christina Alberta herself rejects the idea of man’s 
community of greatness as it applies to the individual in action. 
So much the better ; valuable ideas are only for those who can 
take them. But in so far as Mr. Preemby is the Man in the 
Street, then the central idea of Christina Alberta’s Father is 
a needful and splendid one. And as literature, few more 
moving or exalting scenes have been described than poor 
little sick Mr. Preesby’s confession of faith. Like all beautiful 
things, it has a quality of sadness as well as of serenity. 

Apart from Mr. Preemby’s adventures, it could be held that 
in places the plot of Christina Alberta’s Father is somewhat 
strained, that there are occasional errors of judgment in it. 
Onc somehow rebels against the discovery of Christina Alberta’s 
real parentage because it is an unnecessary and unrevealing 
complication, and in one particular at least her relation to the 
nice young Bobby is false and not quite modern enough. But 
at a first reading the book is utterly beyond criticism ; all the 
many characters are delightfully genuine and nice to have met 
so intimately even when they are a trifle idiotic or tiresome, and 
best of all the book most dexterously maintains the balance 
between the serious (without ever being trite or pontifical) and 
the philoprogenitively gay which, at his great best, is the 
author's chief quality. 


OTHER NOVELS 

Between Earth and Sky. By Konrad Bercovici. (Jona- 
than Cape. 7s. 6d.)—The scene of many of these striking 
storics is laid in middle Europe, and the dramatis personae 
comprise Rumanians, shepherds, Greeks, Tartars, their 
horses and dogs, the animals being as important as the human 
beings. The story of Cubak, the shepherd dog who goes 
wrong, is one of the most remarkable in the book. Some of 
the studies—notably the first sketch, which concerns a music 
hall dancer in Havana—deal with other distant parts of the 
globe, but these are not so original. The invitation to the 
road has never been more attractively given than in this 
collection of tales, and the average English reader will learn 
with some astonishment how vast are the wild spaces and 
how strangely primitive is life in what we know as the 
Balkan States. 


The Sloane Square Mystery. By Herbert Adams. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.)—It is very seldom in murder stories 
that the corpse is cast for the part of the villain; but this 
ingenious device is resorted to by Mr. Herbert Adams in The 
Sloane Square Mystery. A victim of a false accusation of 
murder is duly provided in the person of the hero, and if the 
clues followed by his friends in the hope of proving his inno- 
cence are a little spun out, some latitude must be allowed to 
an author who has to produce a certain number of words to 
fill his volume. The book will make a sufficiently strong im- 
pression on most readers for them to think of it when they are 


——<—<——-— 
waiting for "bus No. “19” or “‘ 22” to pick them up f 
refuge where stands the Chelsea War Memorial. — 


Sorrell and Son. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell, 
%s. 6d. net.)—The beginning of this story with the openi 
of a country hotel is good reading, and the accident by whiek 
the hotel eventually obtains publicity is entertaining. The 
second half of the book hardly fulfils the promise of the 
and Christopher, the *‘son”’ of the title, is not so interesting a 
central figure as his father. 


Miles Ritson. By Claude E. Benson. (Sampson Low! 
7s. 6d. net.)—The Border, the Solway and the Fells providg 
the mise en scéne for this seventeenth-century story, while 
Covenanters, smugglers, a Scottish officer, and Miles Ritson 
himself, who appears to be a sort of yeoman farmer, are 
the dramatis personae. It may be doubted whether the officer 
would really have interlarded his conversation with so many 
Shakespearean tags. Yet it is curious to observe that these 
scattered phrases have a strong flavour of modernity in the 
widst of Mr. Benson’s seventeenth-century prose. 


Waters of Fayle. By Cicely Farmer. (Hutchinson. 7s, 64: 
net.)—This is one of the novels which, though beginni 
with considerable promise, fail to sustain their interest. The 
strange establishment at Fayle has considerable attraction 
and mystery, and the child Rosa is well drawn. But the latter 
part of the book, when Rosa grows up, lives in London, and 
finally leaves her father by name for her father in blood, ig 
not very successful. 


Zoe Middiemist, Governess. By Bridget Kennedy, 
(T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.)—We may assume that this is 
a first novel, as Miss Bridget Kennedy appears to have no 
other volumes to her credit on the title-page. The whole 
setting of the story, the scene of which is laid in Wotz in 
Russian Poland, is extremely interesting, and Miss Kennedy 
knows how to convey the picture of an alien society to her 
reader’s mind. The Wolkowskys—a Jewish family—are very 
ably drawn. On the other hand, the story proper is rather 
erude, and the author's use of English is anything but dis- 
tinguished. 


The Ring of Straw. By Lady Norah Bentinck. (Tlurst 
and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)—No one who is not interested 
in church matters should attempt to read The Ring of Straw, 
which is entirely occupied with controversies between the 
Anglican and the Roman Catholic Churches. Lady Norah 
Bentinck obviously conceives the book as a tract in favour of 
tolerance, and from that point of view it is interesting ; but 
the psychology of the different characters is not sufiiciently 
analysed for the reader to be greatly concerned with their 
perplexities. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tr is rather difficult, when observing, on the one hand, the 
acute depression in our key industries with a growing 
number of unemployed, and, on the other hand, the quiet 
cheerfulness of the Stock Markets and of the City generally, 
not to speculate as to how far this comparative cheerful- 
ness in financial circles is consistent with the unsatis- 
factory economic position of the country as reflected in 
trade conditions. Without in any way suggesting that 
it is a case of the City fiddling while our industrial 
centres are burning, one cannot help wondering whether 
in the course of the next year or two we shall find 
that the philosophic attitude of financial circles towards 
the trade depression and the growing Communist agita- 
tion will be found to be justified, or whether we should do 
well to heed the warnings of those who profess to see in the 
present trade depression and Labour unrest elements 
threatening some serious industrial and social crisis at a 
later date. 
CHEERFUL MARKETS. 

At the recent Congress at Scarborough, for example, 
and especially during the closing days of the Congress, 
we had some sorry exhibitions of extremist speeches, and 
some of the closing resolutions, in particular, were Un- 
fortunately of a character calculated to give some aid to 
the activities of the Bolshevist emissaries from Russia. 
Yet, it might fairly be said that with the exception, 
perhaps, of English Railway stocks, which faithfully 
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COAL andthe 
TAXPAYER 


The whole problem of the coal industry 
can be summed up in the word Output. 

Why can the U.S.A. produce coal at far 
less than the cost of ours and pay wages 
twice as high? 

The answer is Output. 

The output of the American mine worker 
goes on increasing from year to year, while 
the output of our workers steadily drops. 

Although millions of pounds have been 
spent by us on better machines and 
improved equipment, the following figures 
tell their own story: 

British Output per person employed. 

PER ANNUM 


In 1883 - - «= «= «= 332 tons 


1903 (with better 
appliances) - 275 ,, 
1913 (with still better 
appliances) - 260 ,, 
1924 (with still more 
improved appliances) - 220 _,, 
The above figures are taken from the evidence before 


the Sankey Commission and the statements of the 


Secretary for Mines. 


TT - 2 
Why this steady Fall? 

Because Governments are continually 
cutting down the time during which wages 
can be earned. 

Because the mine workers are continually 
told that they are engaged in a class-war 
against capitalism. 

We must stop prosecuting grown men 
who want to earn more money by working 
more than seven hours a day. 

We must get rid of the idea that the 
object of a Trade Union should be “ the 
complete abolition of capitalism” (Rule 3 
of South Wales Miners’ Federation). 

The colliery owners want to see high 
wages, but high wages cannot come out of 
low output. 


High output means low costs. 
Low costs mean more _ business. 
More business means better wages. 


Face the Facts 


Issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great 

Britain by Philip Gee, 40 King Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C.2, from whom further information about 
the Coal Mining Industry can be obtained. 
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Last Novel 


Introduction by RICHARD CURLE. 
Frontispiece by MUIRHEAD BONE. 

Wrapper Design by THOS. DERRICK. 
AN unfinished master- 
piece of intense 

+ < ° ° 
It reads dramatic interest and 
perfectly as oe Soy 
; magnificent quality. 
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and vivid re- Near] y 90,000 
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creation of that words are extant. 
feeling which The story cen- 
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Southern Europe 
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character of 
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pense which hung like Bonaparte 
a cloud upon the world.’ 
RICHARD CURLE. Lge.Cr.8v0. 
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CARS 


See our Exhibit at 


Olympia. 
STAND 213. 
Oct. 9-17. 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 


West End Showroom: 94 New Bond Si., W. 1 
Export Branch Office: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 


Announcing a New 
9/20 h.p. Light ‘Touring Car. 


UR popular little 8/18 h.p. Car has been super- 

seded by one of 9/20 h.p. as the result of many 
customers’ requests for a high-grade Light Touring 
Car on the same lines as the 12/25 h.p. and 15/40 h.p 
Touring Models. 2-3 seater with Dickey seat and 
full four-seater bodies will be available for delivery 
during September. The coachwork, design and 
finish will be of the same unrivalled class as hitherto, 
and will embody rigid, all-weather sidescreens and 
one-man hood, ensuring absolute all-weather pro- 
tection. 


Price £260 either Model. 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 























New 9/20 h.p. model. 





























ES, Sir! one spirit looks 
much like another, but 
that's as far as it goes, 
You will soon sense the difler- 
ence with my spirit—PRATTS 
PERFECTION—in your tank. 
You will note the quicker 
pick-up, increased power and 
greater mileage. Not only 
that, Sir, examine your engine 
after six months running on 
PRATTS PERFECTION and 
you will be surprised at the 
minute amount of carbon in 
cylinders and on pistons. And 
my spirit is always the same, 
pure and uniform, guaranteed 
not adulterated with any other 
brand or grade 





PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always > ™ 





| ANCLO-AMERICAN OF, COMPANY, LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE, LONDON Bowe 























that it says’ Made in England’ 
on your Tyres 


fit Dunlop and be satisfied 


We put Mois iningandon 
Sor your protection 
PUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


BRaNCHES THROUGHOUT THE WorLD, 
C.F.H. 895 
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eee 
reflect the anxiety concerning the Labour outlook, the 
City on the whole was quite unmoved by the Scarborough 
Congress. The Stock Markets have pursued the even 
tenor of their way with strength in gilt-edged securities 
resulting from easy monetary conditions, while in the 
more speculative markets there has been considerable 
animation and str ngth in Foreign Government securities 
and in Rubber shares, and even several of the Home 
Industrial shares like Courtaulds and Bradford Dyers 

The Foreign Trade Returns 
continue to be unsatisfactory as showing a further 
shrinkage in the general turnover, while the latest figures 
of unemployment are almost the worst on record. To 
some extent, no doubt, the tendency to purchase high- 
class investment stocks may be accentuated by anxiety 
with regard to the future, but from the cheerfulness of 
most departments it is evident that at present, at all 
events, the Stock Exchange does not allow itself to 
become unduly alarmed even by the general industrial 
outlook. 


have been a strong market. 


No Sicns oF Travre Revivat, 

It is, of course, quite true, as I have frequently pointed 
out in these colunins, that to a certain extent and within 
certain limits, trade depression even counts among the 
factors favourably affecting the Stock Markets, and 
especially the gilt-edged section. In normal times it is a 
truism that you cannot have a boom in trade and a boom 
in stocks at the same time, the reason, of course, being 
that both movements make demands upon financial 
facilities and that the double strain is usually an impossible 
one. Given, therefore, a diversion both of attention and 
of funds from trade activities, there is the very great 
probability of securities deriving considerable benefit. 
Moreover, I think it is probable that at the present 
moment the concentration of attention upon securities 
is increased not only by the trade depression itself, but by 
the fact that few, if any, can see any signs of any early 
improvement on a scale sufficiently important to affect 
monetary conditions. Wherever the fault may lie for the 
trade depression, whether in Labour or in deficient 
organization by industrial Capitalists, there are unfor- 
tunately no signs at present even of a recognition of the 
realities of the position and of the causes which may have 
to be dealt with drastically. Consequently the disposition 
is to apprehend a continuance of the trade depression for a 
considerable period. This disposition, moreover, — is 
probably accentuated by a realization of the fact that 
some months must elapse before the Coal Commission can 
conclude its enquiries and present its Report, and it is the 
coal and transport industries which largely constitute the 
key to the general position. 


PROBLEMS. 

And vet, notwithstanding the philosophical attitude of 
the City towards our economic and social problems, it 
will be well that their serious character should not be 
ignored. Quite apart from the demoralization of the 
community following upon periods of prolonged un- 
emplovment, we are, as regards many of our industries, 
in what can only be described as an impossible position, 
and while it may be perfectly true that there are many 
industries in the country which are in a fairly prosperous 
state, that does not affect the gravity of the situation 
as reflected in the coal and iron and steel industries, while 
in spite of fairly satisfactory dividends, the depreciation 
within a twelvemonth of over £100,000.000 in capital 
values of our Railway stocks shows that even in that 
Sheltered industry conditions are far from satisfactory. 


SERIOUS 


AN Ivpossiphe Arrirupe. 

Now, although I know the point is a somewhat obvious 
one, Ls: shall never reach a solution of our 
complex and diflicult industrial problems so long as the 
great sections directly concerned with the matter maintain 
their present attitude of dogmatic negation. Although 
not expressed in so many words, the Government, by its 
attitude of inactivity, declares that expenditure cannot 
be reduced. although it knows that the great burden of 
taxation is plaving no small part in aggravating the indus- 
trial industries, at all 
conditions could be bettered by fusion and co-operation, 
together with improved methods making for economies 
and more efficient output. For the most part, however, 


UPC | that we 


depression. In some events, 


there is no indication on the part of leading industrialists 
of willingness to move in these directions. Finally, we 
have Labour asserting that however else the problem of 
industrial depression and unemployment is to be solved, 
there must be no question either of reduced wage or of 
increased hours of labour, or even of a relaxation of Trade 
Union restrictions, however much it may be shown that 
such relaxation might aid the situation. So long as this 
attitude is maintained by all the partiés concerned, it is 
useless to expect any improvement in the situation. 
Indeed, inasmuch as other countries are taking a more 
practical and conimen-sense view of the problems they have 
to face and are not adopting this attitude of negation, the 
chances are that our depression here may increase rather 
than diminish owing to the stress of foreign competition. 
The question is, therefore, whether we shall have to wait 
for still worse conditions to drive home stern lessons and 
bring together the forces which ought now to be co- 
operating with a view to improving the position, or 
whether we may hope to bring about such co-operation at 
some earlier date. 

It is just here, I think, that we should do well to nete 
the fact that in spite of the blatant utterances of the 
Communists, there is a large section of Labour at the 
present time which is beginning to perceive, first, the 
irksomeness of Trade Unionism when overdone and con- 
verted into huge political organizations, and also to 
recognize that the seriousness of the situation calls for an 
end to this war between Labour and Capital if fresh 
wealth is to he created and if the standard of comfort at 
present enjoyed by the workers as a whole is to be main- 
tained. Here then, surely, is an opportunity for a wise 
Government to give a strong lead, first, in the direction 
of effecting drastic economics in expenditure, then of 
insisting that these economies shall extend to Loeal as 
well as National Expenditure, and, finally, of ensuring 
that cvery movement making for increased industry and 
efficiency on the part of the individual worker shall have 
Government support. Every movement in the opposite 
direction, however much it may be sponsored by ‘Trade 
Unions, should be resolutely opposed hy a democratic 
Government elected not by one section of the community 
but by the whole nation. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
Wuewn all allowance is made for the great number of leading 
Stock Exchange men who are still on their holidays, the Stock 
markets undoubtedly present a cheerful appearance. So far 
as the Investment section is concerned, this is due in part to 
the fact that instead of monetary conditions hardening about 
the middle of the month, as had been generally anticipated, 
they have remained wonderfully easy and, in spite of the fact 
that in New York there has been a material rise in rates. the 
tendency here has been downwards. The American ex®iange 
has moved against London and the Bank of England bas lost 
a moderate amount of gold, but the disposition at the moment 
is rather to emphasize the considerable amount which has still 
heen gained on balance by the Bank since we returned to the 
Gold Standard than to dwell very much upon the with- 
drawals of the past month. It may be well, however, to re- 
member that, owing to the seamen’s strike, there is likely to be 
a considerable delay in arrivals of fresh gold from South 
Africa, and that fact may tend to occasion further withdrawals 
from the Bank during the next few weeks. While, therefore, 
I see no reason to anticipate any great rise in Money Rates in 
the near future, I cannot help thinking that the present fall 
in Discount Rates has gone quite far enough, and that it would 
make in the long run for a sounder position if the market rate 
and the Bank Rate were a little closer together. 
* * * * 
TrRapDE CONTRACTION. 

Both in the banking figures and in the official Returns of our 
Foreign Trade, indications are to be found of a general cur- 
tuilment in trade activity. No doubt the contraction during 
August of about £22,000,000 in the Deposits of the clearing 
banks is partly seasonal, to be accounted for by the ingathering 
of the second portion of the Income Tax and increased cireula- 
tion of money in connexion with the holiday season. In 
addition, however, there is also, for the first time for some 
months, a contraction in Loans and Advances while Discounts 
are also much lower. Once again, too, there is a further decline 
of about £4,000,000 in banks’ Investments, and not the least 
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striking feature of the investment markets is that their firmness bE REBT ATO OITA OT STOTT OTE TO COOSA TEN Raa ie) 

should have been maintained in face of the fact that during the &3! ery 


last twelve months sales of gilt-edged stocks by the joint stock 
banks have been on quite a colossal scale. As regards the 
Foreign Trade Returns for August, the figures showed a drastic 
reduction in the general turnover, the only redeeming feature 
being that owing to a decline in imports, the actual visible 
adverse trade balance of £17,000,000 was the smallest since 
June of last year. 
* * * * 


Tue YarmoutTu Loan. 

In view of the firmness of high-class investment securities, 
it is not surprising that a fresh capital issue of the gilt-edged 
character should have made its appearance during the past 
week, the issue in question being 5% stock for the Corporation 
of Great Yarmouth to the amount of £450,000.. The Loan is 
dated 1945-55, with the price of issue 101. Of the proceeds, 
£100,000 goes to repay existing mortgages, and the greater 
part of the balance is to be used for remunerative works. The 
greater interest attaches to the operation by reason of the fact 
that hitherto loans to the Corporation of Great Yarmouth have 
been of a semi-private character, and consequently there are no 
Great Yarmouth securities officially quoted. The present issue 
is a full Trustee Security. It would not be surprising if the 
Yarmouth issue were to be followed by some other capital 
flotations, though it is scarcely likely that we shall see very 
much activity in that direction until the end of the month or 
the beginning of October. Rumours, however, are already 
current of some further Colonial Loans before the autumn is 


far advanced. 
* * % & 


INDEX NUMBERS. 

Although it is almost impossible nowadays to take up any 
important article dealing with financial and economic condi- 
tions without finding constant reference to index numbcrs and 
relative index prices in various countries, it may be doubted 
whether the ordinary man in the street has a very intelligent 
notion as to the precise significance of these Index Numbers, 
and still more as to the method of compilation. And yet, ata 
time when these Index Numbers are brandished freely by City 
Editors and Professors of Political Economy to support certain 
theories, it would be well if the public understood a little more 
of the manner in which these statistics are obtained. Such 
knowledge would not in any way detract from an appreciation 
of the usefulness of Index Numbers, but it would perhaps tend 
to shake the faith in their absolute infallibility, and especially 
it would show how they may be abused as well as used. I 
would strongly recommend, therefore, any readers of the 
Spectator who may be interested in this subject to endeavour 
to obtain the current Monthly Review of the Midland Bank, 
in which there is a most excellent article on ‘The Use and 
Abuse of Price. Index Numbers.” The article is brilliantly 
written and merits the widest possible publicity. 

* * # * 


Carico PRINTERS. 

Notwithstanding the depression in many of our leading 
industries, it is quite clear from the reports issued from time 
to time by various companies that in some industries conditions 
are fairly prosperous. Even apart from the artificial silk 
industry, textile concerns generally seem to have been doing 
fairly well, and the Report of the Calico Printers’ Association 
is quite a satisfactory one. It is true that the somewhat 
unexpected 5 per cent. bonus recently announced was pro- 
vided out of the profits on the sale of the French Works, but the 
reduction in the ordinary trading profits was small and was 
more than offset by the surplus on the French sales. The 
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balance-sheet also is a good one, the capital assets of the } 


Association having risen by about £100,000 to £5,496,000, 
while the reserve fund, with this year’s addition, reaches the 
high total of £900,000. 

» * * 


3ANKING IN JAPAN. 
Once again the half-yearly financial statement 
Yokohama Specie Bank is an encouraging one. At the mecting 


| 


of the } 


held recently in Japan the directors were able to announce a 


net profit for the half-year of 9,151,000 yen, which, in spite of 
the difficult times prevailing in Japan, shows a small increase 


compared with the preceding year. The dividend, which has | 


for so long been paid at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, 
is maintained, and a further sum of 3,000,000 ven has been 
added to the Reserve Fund, these allocations being the same 
as last vear, while there is a moderate increase in the carry 
forward. A. W. K. 
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X.Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £1,000, payable in 1924 or 
on his death if earlier, for whic he paid 
£40 10s. each year. X.Y. was alive in 1924 
and received £1,429 19s., or £458 more than 
he had paid, although his life had been 


assured for 24 years and in spite of the war. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Capital Authorised and Issued - £ 10,500,000 
Capital Paid-Up - - - . . a £ 3.500.000 
Reserve Fund - - - . - - - £4,150 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - - - - £7,00 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELI GRAPHIC 
REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collec 


tion. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application 
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THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


(Established 1837) 


Funds £18,250,000 


POLICY under the Distinctive 
System of this Institution is 
peculiarly adapted for covering the 


increase in Death Duties. 


An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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“SPECTATOR” PREPAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 
CLASSIFIED 
An Unsolicited Testimonial. 


a typical letter from a satisfied advertise 


Classified Advertisements Section 


'The following is a copy « 
in the “ SPECTATOR ” Small 
: | 
FrRoM 1nF BrRewnerst MILuinG Co. 
Jondon Office » College Strect, E.C. 4. 
Dear Sirs, 
In reply to your letter of the 15th instant, 
to inform you that we are very pleased 


we beg 
result of the 13 insertions (in the 


with the 


} 

| 

Spectator), and should be glad if you would con- 

tinue to insert our advertisement until further 

notice, 
Yours faithfully, 

Tuk Brewuurst Miu,.Inc Co, | 

(Signed) T. A, Acton, 

To Me HE “ Ser I,tD., 

13 t ry t | 
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A great book on humanity. 


Tales of 


Bohemia, Taverns, 
and the Underworld 


sy STANLEY SCOTT 


Author of “ The Human Side of Crook 
and Convict Life.” 


In one large handsome volume, 18s. uct. 


In this fascinating volume the 
reader’s attention is held unflaggingly 
from the first page to the last as he is 
led round the West and East End of 
London; through the underworld of 
Germany, France, and Italy, and is 
introduced to many well-known char- 
acters of to-day of this world and the 
half-world. With good-natured fun 
and a deep sense of the pathos of 
humanity the author draws the world 
as he sees it. 
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LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1833. 


Subscribed Capital - : - £13,617,080 
Paid-up Capital : . . 9,479,416 
Reserve Fund . . . 9,479,416 


Deposits, &c. (June 30, 1925) 254,290,570 


Head Office : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES. AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 








BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


AFFILIATED BANKS : 
COUTTS & Co. 


GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS: 
BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LTD. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION, L/D. 
THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
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‘At Reduced Winter Fares 


(December-February) 


INDIA or CEYLON 





100 GUINEAS RETURN 


” P&O 


‘A visit to India or Ceylon in mid-winter, entailing an absence 
from England of two months or less, will appeal to many people, 
—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives; to 
those who would sce the enchantments of architecture with which 
India’s fascinating history has been enriched; to those who, 
loving India, hold the well-founded belief that India to-day— 
political eddies apart—difters but little from the India of earlier 
days. Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a charm peculiar to 
itself To travel both ways between London and Marseilles by 
the P. & O. Sleeping Car Express will shorten the double journey 
(fare £120) by 13 or 14 days. 


For Illustrated Handbooks “A Winter in India” and “Ceylon 
—an [quatorial Playground,” with special steamer dates and 
cabin plans, apply: 


@ CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
Pé& Oo H. GROSVENOR, Manager), 


P.& oO. "HOUSE. 14 “ei ae STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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= | dhroat 


The throat is very sus 
\ ceptible to infection from 
the microbes carried in the 

Sh air by dust or particles of 
moisture. Particularly jg 

this so in busy streets, 
crowded buses and trams, 

The use of the ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and Black Currant Pastilles is a 
wise precaution against this danger of infection, especially for those 
subject to throat troubles. These pastilles clear the throat, prevent 
soreness and allay irritation: they are made from the fresh juice of 


ripe black currants and pure glycerine, and may be used freely without 
causing any harmful or unpleasant effects. 


YOUR CHEMIST 

STOCKS THEM 
Packed in distinctive ¢ : i SY S 
tin boxes containing G, 
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Allien & Hanburys Ltd. 
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Sputh Open 


Weekly Mail Service from ey 
via Madeira 
Fortnightly from London via Canary Islands 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


TOURS to SOUTH AFRICA 


at Reduced Return Fares, December 11, 1925, & January 15, 1926. 


REGULAR SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. I. 
Branch Offices and — 
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FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


Tho increasing popularity of these delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 








Ter doz Ter doz. 

Bottles, +- Bottles. 
Vin de Graves woe ove eee Dee 30/- 17/- 
Do. Superieure wee vee 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes .. eve oe eee 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure ove eee &2/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Sulina Station in the United Kingdom, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
87 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 








PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm 
on the death of a partner. Life 
ideal way of 

providing the necessary amount. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 





Assurance is the 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 
‘|}OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured illustration Free. 





When requiring new 
Curtains, Carpets, 
Furniture, Decorations, 
visit 
STORY’S, 
STORY & COY., LTD., 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 














STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


SEPTEMBER Qist, 22nd and 23rd. Raphael Sabatini’s ‘‘ THE SEA 
HAWK,” starring Milton Sills, Enid Bennett, Lloyd Hughes and 
Wallace Beery ; &c. SEPTEMBER 24th, 25th and 26th, ‘* LOCKED 
DOORS,” starring Betty Compson and Theodore Roberts ; ‘* MISS 
BLUEBEARD,” starring Bebe Daniels and Raymond Griffiths ; 
Cartoon Film, &c. Managing Director—Sir OSWALD STOLL. 





















OMALAAY NALIN LRALVOUOAATY PLLA 
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ORVIETO DUST 


WILFRANC HUBBARD. 10/6 net 


Saturday Review: “If Mr. Wilfrane Hubbard continues 
to write fiction, and if he remains faithful to the time and 
place with which he appears to be so astonishingly familiar, 
we shall be the sicher by a series of brilliant literary cameos 
that may conceiy al ly come to be regarded in our own time 
as minor cl cs,” 


By the same author 


SHADOWS ON THE PALATINE 3/6 net 

















Bie <a 





RECENT ISSUES 


DIALOGUES IN LIMBO 


By GEORGE SANT AY ANA. 10/6 net 

Weekly Westminster: re > dialogues in this book are 
fashioned on the mode 1 Lat :dor’s Imaginary Conversa- 
tions, and they are not unwo aie to be placed aiongside of 
that model. . . . They are full of good things, which have 
to be tasted and cannot be summarised... . A fascinating 


and wise volume.’ 


PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES 


By RALPH FOX. Illustrated. 8/6 net 


Sunday Times: ** His account of his doings and adven- 
tures in that wild land south of the Sea of Aral, and his 
sketches of the queer tamnhle of primitive savages and of 
the debris of European and Asiatic civilisations which pro- 
vide its population, make one of the most interesting books 
of travel published for some time past.” 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS HOLCROFT 


Now newly edited with an introduction and notes 
by ELBRIDGE COLBY. MWiustrated with portraits 
and facsimiles. 


Edition limited to 700 copies. 2 vols. 42/- net 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS 


By BRUCE BARTON. With a preface by the 
Hon. and Rev. J. G. Adderley. 3/6 net 


‘uardian: * Those who complain, as they will that this 
Christ distresse the m, will do well to remember that every 
new an d vi - iable presentation of Jesus has done this 
ae 


ORANCE ST. LONDON W.C. 2: 





























GOLD BLOCK 


The wise man 
deems it worth 
while to pay 
a little more 


for the added 


enjoyment of 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/3} 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
2-lb. Tin . 5/2 






















An important diary 


THE FARINGTON 
DIARY wol. 5) 


(1808-1809) 
by JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 
edited by JAMES GREIG 


(With frontispiece and numerous illustrations, 


21s. net.) 





The fifth volume of the Farington Diary is 
not less interesting than its predecessors. 
The first chapter discusses in interesting style 
the way of living at that period. Among 
famous people mentioned in this diary are 
Pitt, Fox, Turner, Mrs. Danby, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Dr. Johnson, Robert Burns, Dr. 
Currie, Sir Joshua Reynolds and other cele- 
brated artists. Incidents of the Peninsular 
War are described. It is very interesting to 
read about the period that we regard now as 
history, from a person who was an active 
participator in those stirring times. 


(Ready Friday) 
London : 


HUTCHINSON ©& 


Paternoster Row 











CARR'S 


>, ‘CLUB, 
, CHEESE’ 


BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
bination of crisp flak 

biscuit and real cheese ' 
of most delicate and WW t 
refined flavour. They are 5% 
ideal for luncheon or aN 

dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


Mace only b 
CARR&CO.L® 
CARLISLE 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“| APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.’ 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 

Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.”’ 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorp Harrowny, Greorce F. Surr, M.A,, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATICNAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Choring Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 

















Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 








RATES. 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ee -» Four Shillings, 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. .» Two Shillings. 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 

1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 

line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch, 
Files are available at “ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words. 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 23°, ; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 73°; 52 insertions 10°. 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 





For Sale. 





TNIQUE COLLECTION Monumental Brass Rubbings from 
} most English Counties, many mounted én lin Apply MYRES, Lea 
Lodge, near Preston, Lanes. 








For Sale and Eo et. 


Health 








and Happiness. 


Wer ‘STON - 8U PER - MAR E for 





SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround. | 


ings (sea and land views). self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
convetience tentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 yearly. No premiums, Fixtures 
free.--Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxford Strect, Weston-super-Mare. 


ro LET, 


or without land. 





Furnished, Gorteen, Limavady, Co. Londonderry. with 
Apvly MAUDE BOYLE, Gorteen, Limavady, Cc, Londonderry. 


Siiamoatit &c., Wacant and Wanted. 


me Saas es HIGH 


APPOINTMEN’ r OF HEADMASTER 
The Governors of Neweastle High School invite APPLICATIONS for the AT- 
POINTMENT of HEADMASTER, which will be vacant on January Ist, 1926, by 
the resignation of Mr. F. Harrison, M.A., after twenty-five years. The salary will 
be at the rate of £1,200 per annum; house and boarding house provided tree of 
rent and rates. Candidates must be Graduates of a University within the United 
Kingdom. A good Honours degree is necessary. The School has at present 200 boys. 
There is accommodation for about thirty boarders. the present number is cighteen 
Further particulars and Forms of Applic ation can be ob tained from the undersigned, 
Ly whom all applications must te received not later than September 30th, 1925 
H. POOLE, Clerk to the Governors. 








SCHOOL, 


Newcastle, Staffs. 


| 5 le BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHIC. 


a 


AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—UTnique Traini 
in Seeretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residentia! 4 hele ung 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments De a 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND ST C DENTS’ CAREERS ASS ‘ 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, WiC. 1. D- 


.’ x a 
ie JOURNAL OF CAREERS always gives help in the 
problem of choosing an occupation. Jt is wide in scope, well-informe, 
and interesting. —1s. a copy from 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1, 





1, practical 





———— 

a ‘ 
rhree years eXxperi- 
Apply Box 1309, Spectator 


ADY, M.A. and Social Science Diploma. 
ence, seeks post. Any form of social work 
13 York Street. Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 





rT 

ITERARY AGENT WANTED to handle short stories, 
light articles and plays for writer with connexion weekly journals and 
unexpired agreement John Lane.—Box 1310, the Spectator, 13 York Street, ¢ 4... 
Garden, London, W.C, ‘ 


GuANGuar 





rr, 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
PUBLIC S8CHOOL FOR CHINESE. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for this Schoo). Candidates must be between 
25 and 30 years of age, unmarried, Graduates of Oxford or other recognized British 
University, hold the Board of Education Certificate or a Teaching Diploma issued 
by a British Unive rsity and the Certificate of the Teachers’ Registration Council. The 
selected Candidate must be prepared to undertake class teaching in General School 
Subjects and preference will be given to those who are prepared to take part in ths 
athletic education of the pupils. 

Pay, Taels 315 per mensem without allowances, except participation in the Super- 
annuation Fund. Additional pay of Taels 25 ate mensem is granted to Mastery 
holding a University Degree. The value of the Tacl may be taken at ?s. Exchange 
is liable to fluctuation. Agreement jor three years with increase of pay if the agree 
ment is renewed. Free medical attendance is provided by Municipal Surgeons and 
Employees are exempt from all Municipal Rates and Taxes 

First-class passage is provided and hali-pay during the voyage. Further par- 
ticulars and form of application may be obtainsd of the C yuncil’s Agents , to whom 
applications should be sent : 





“MESSRS. JOHN POOK & €O., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 64 Fenchurch Street 
London, E.C. 3. 
September, 1925. 














Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 
your GUILDHOUSE, 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1, 
MAUDE ROYDEN. 
“PIVE QUARTERS,” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 To 4.45 p.m. 
SIXTH COURSE OF ADDRESsEs 
“TDEALS IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY.” 
SUNDAYS. - 
1025. 
Sept. 27th. — THE VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA, * ddeals in Commerce and Induste 


Oct. 4th. —Col. W. E. LONGFIELD. K.E., ° The Sudan in the Twentieth Cent 
, Iith.—R. COPPOCK, Esy., * My View on Pooyn stry.” 
” Isth.— Dr. ANDREW B ALFOL Tt 8 Ma F.R.G.S., “ Malaria as an 


Enemy of the British Empire Tallis trated by the Rockefeller Film) 







. a Sir THOMAS ROYDEN, Bart mot § Subject to be announced late 
Noy. Ist.—sSir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., * How far can Econumic Law 
moditied by Ethic: = 
li Sth ROBERT HYDE, The Industrial Welfare Movement 
»» loth.—Professor FREI SODDY, F.RS., “The Conflict \ 
Ideals and Fir 
» 22nd.—J.SPEDAN LEWIS, sq Industry may perhaps ¢ rise to quit 
fresh Social Forms.’ 
» 29th.—-R. SMILLIE, Esq.. M.v., “* The Moral Effect of Nat ilizing ¢ 
Mines.” 
Dec. G6th.—-Captain BASIL DEAN, O.BE., ‘ Botwee ‘n the Public and Ourset 


by a Commercial Theatre Manager. 

» 135th.—JOHN LEE, Esq., C.B.E., * The Sacrainentalism of Commer 
zoth.—-To be announced later, 
> 27th.—Christmas Sunday. 
L926. 
Jan. Srd.—Sir HERBERT BLAIN, ©.B.E., “ Industrial Pea ‘ 

loth. -The Right Hon. Sir ROBERT HORNE, (AB.E., P.C., K MY rhe 

Nation's Business.’ 








ASTUDIES, 
SESSION 1925-2 
The syllabus of lectures for the Session begmming October Sth, 1925 is now availal 
and can be obtained on application to the DIRECTOR, 88 Kingsway, Lonion, W 
The following courses of Lectures be ‘vin in the fortheoming Michaelmas tern 
“PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY,” by the Hon. Bertr and Russell, PRS 
= N TENDENCIES IN POLITICAL THEOR \ Y,”’ by Mr. Haroll 4d. Lassi 


M.A. 
“ PSYCHOLOGY,” by Professor T. H. Pear, B.Se., M.A 
Those desiring to enter for any course of lectures shoud register now. 


U RK OF THE CHALDEES. 


LANTERN-LECTURE sy Mr. ©. LEONARD WOOLLEY 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24TH. KINGSWAY HALL, WiC. 2 arbors 








Tickets, numbered and reserved, 2s.; unreserved, ts.; from Box Off 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 


Rirmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Mas-as 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket. Te nnis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy 
Hygiene Physiology, &e. Three Years’ Course Prospectus on applicatiot 





ABERDEEN. 


ee Reese O F 
CHAIR OF FRENCH 

The University Court will shortly proceed to the aw nt of th drst incumbent 
of the Carnegie Chair of French, the patronage cf which is vested in the Universits 
Court. 

The salary proposed is £1,027 

Persons cf Hritish natio nality desirous of being considered for the office arc re 
quested to lodge their names with the Seeretary to the University on or before 19th 
Qctc ber, 1925, together with sixteen copies cf Testimonials and a full statemeut of 
qualifications, age and previous experience, 





H, J. BUTCUART, Secretary. 


The University, Aberdeen, 





EASTBOURNE, 

THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF 

All Domestic Science subjects taught. Resident 
Certificates granted. 

Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Dipioma, Edinburgh 


INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
and Day Pupil 


Training * 








]4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, RORHAMPTON LAN} S.W 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. tt 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treastret 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.-- For information concerning Scholars hips Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply tu the Principal, Miss bk. E. LAWRENCE 
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Medical and Anibersity Training. 








MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


[HE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON 


OCTOBER Isr. 

Students wishing to enter the Medical School should apply for 
accommodation as early as possible. 

The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching the entire 
curriculum. 

Students are also prepared for the Pre-Medical Examination in 
Chemistry and Physics. 

Value of Scholarships awarded annually excceds £1,000. 

Research Funds of over £25,000. 

The teaching staff includes 6 University Professors, 1 University 
Reader, 30 Lecturers, 8 Demonstrators, and 4 Tutors. 


Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with 
regard to the Medical Curriculhun should write to the Dean, 
E. L. PEARCE GOULD, M.A., M.D., Ch.M., F.R.C.S., or to the 
Schoo! Secretary, R. A. FOLE Y. 














Bons Schools and Colleges. 





J)ALHOUSIE CASTLE, nesr BONNYRIGG, MIDLOTHIAN, 
will be ont ned 30th September as a Boys’ Preparatory School, by K. M. Mylne, 
Head-Master, Merchiston Castle Preparatory School. 


M.A. (Oxon), lat 











INGWE L L HALL, near Bath.—Mr. 8. L. Allan, M.A.(Oxon), 
5 repares Boys for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Situated in Parish of High 
Littleton, in beautiful parkland, 500 fect above sea-level. Parents met at Bath, 
Prospectus on application, 
Kk ING EDWARD im ¥ SCHOOL, 
BURY sT. EDMUND'S, 
40 Boarders, 80 Day boys, Prep. Department. 


Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Physicai Training. 
Fees, £22 per term. 


, WADMORE, 


Head-Master: J. 
CARSHALTON, 
Hillis. Sons of Professional 
Apply Secretary. 


Sound teaching. Scouts, 


M.A., Oxon. 





Beautiful 
Men. 


ARROW HEDGES SCHOOL, 
and Healthy situation on Surrey 
Surrounded 150 acres. Illustrated prospectus. 











TW ENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL E we 
ATON’S bi 8s OF 

. An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and ier . rown Svo, 1,088 pages. 

.} postage, 9d. Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 

: and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and Public Schools for Girls, 

Domestic Science, Physical Training and Agricultural Colleges, Secretarial Training 

and Business Colle ges, &c., Kc. Advice also given, free of all charge.—J. & J. 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, H.C, 4, 


Girls’ 


SHOOLS. 

















Schools and Colleges, 





] INGHOLT CHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 














Head-} Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sceli.), 
W OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. WESTERN DIVISION. 
: Ke I M THERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset 
by UKATHERINE Ss HEATHER rON | PARK, TAUNTON, Head-Mistress: 
bk. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). ees £150, girls over 14, £180, 
NCHOOL OF S. MARY AND 8S. ANNE, BBOTS BROMLEY, 
h STAFFORD Several aaa aaa and a few of £55 a year are 
Offered for - mber, For particulars apply to the HEAD- MISTR Ess, 
H I G xa Ti 2d 2, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss Wallis, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Teie.: ‘“ Watford 616.” 
‘T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 


in the Lake 
for ministers’ 


District 
and missionaries’ 


Principal—Miss WHEELER. 


Special terms daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


1 














TORNBANK SCHOOL, MALVERN WELLS. — For Girls. 
Miss 

















Bracing air. Home comforts. Excellent health record.—Priacipal, Rogers. 
ENTWORT H 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman tev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
. The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
ntran Scholarship 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “‘ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 
\ Iss IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
mi JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus om application, 73 Gowe r Street, W.C. 1, 





\(ALD!E 


GIRLS SEASCAL 


Climate bracing 
A sound education on Publie School lines 


S ¢ 


HOOL, 


and ‘s sunny 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 














8 to 15 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 1) years. 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf “4 good and safe bathing. 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manches l ool, 
For illu trat ed prospectus apply HEAD. MISTR 1 Ss. 
mu E D OWNS SC H O OL SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRE TIA ¢ AME RON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing ait fro ym Downs and sea. 
|" H E GRAN G E, BwYA TT oO NN, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: The Misses L. C. DODD, and H. 8. HOLLOWAY. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exaine Large 
Garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimuning bath, gymnasium, Apply the HEAD- 


MIST RESS. 








HALL, 


V ERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY near Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs, Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss PICKARD, 














M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS, 
{iribate Cuition, We. 

OHN DU XBU RYS ELOCL 'TTON SCHOOL 
eP HARRY DUXBURY— Expression, ete. H ieee HORTON-—Voice, ete: 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square London Wi. tk. Vel. Museum 26. 

oe UTION., Mr. CHARLES SE YMOl R will ‘ferment 

a brochure of his Private Lessons in Elocution; Vocabulary; Sequen 
PUBLIE SPEAKING 
Breal athing teviting 401 Strand, W.C.2. (Gpp. Hotel Cecil.) 


Voice 


Production ; 


Foreign. 























{ONT AINEBLEAU, FRANCE. Mr. S. Copland Perry, M.A., 
Ph.D., Lie. és L. Preparation for FOREIGN OFFICE, CONSULAR, and 
emi lie is De Pevparat EXAMINATIONS Residence in’ French family 
French lecturer, Golf, Tennis, Riding Writ Box 1306, Spectator, York St., W.C% 
YWITZERLAND, LAU SANNE- LU TRY, CH. ATE AU BIEN- 
VENUE.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Special study of French. 
Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports. Highest 


references.—Principal, Miss RUFER. Escort from London 








Scholastic Agencies 
UR CeLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL AMS 


EX 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKW {RD BOYS FoR 





SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 


PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 





J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4 
NC HOOLS AN D ztU TOR SB. 
- insignias 

Reliable information and advice concerning the most sultable establishments 


will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of achool, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, 4c.) to 








Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTL EY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. 6d., post free ds. 





DVICE ABOUT CHOOLS, AT 


A 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charac by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 
26 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Re gent 5878. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co., are personally acquai inted with nearly all School 


to supply full information about 


Principals in the country. Tiley will also be glad 
Leonomy, Secretarial Work, 


establishments giving a course of training in Domestic 
Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE Is 


WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 





Authors, CTypeturiting, Xe 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary 


Successful authors should communicate 





Agent . 


| with Ronald Massey if they have 











film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W. 1. 
_. Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write; what to write about, where to sell. Expert quidance, real training. 
Booklet free.— Regent Institut: (D Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 
; is PE WR ITING, 10d. per 1,000. Prompt and careful work. 
Also Duplicating. —WEATHERLEY, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, 
Hants. 
FINYPEWRITING.— Miss Ruth M. Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
St Strand, Wt > G 16179 Medical and Scientitic MSs., Balan Sh ts 
7 ITE RA ARY TYP E WR ITING “of every desi ‘ripti on ¢ arefully and 
A promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 word Carbon Copy, 3d. per 1,000,— 
Miss NANCY McrARI ANE ( ), 11 Patmeira “raced Westclitf-on-s 


~ -Botels, Budr05, \c 
“”’ LLAN WATER HOT E L, an, Stirlinyshire.— E 


. Br idy se ( if ‘Allan, St irlinyshire 
tre for Tro h rd 


Rob Roy Country. Large ( 








jent motoring cen 
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A LPINE SPORTS, LTD., HOTELS. 
British CLIENTELE. BeEsT SPORTING FACILITIES. 
MURREN .. e- Patace Hore prs ALPes, EIGER, 

REGINA, AND THREE OTHERS, 

MALOJA .. e+ MALOJA PALACE, 

PONTRESINA'  .. SCHLOSS, Parc. 

MORGINS .. e+ GRAND HOTEL, 

WENGEN .. e- BELVEDERE, 

BERGUN .. .. KuURHAUS, 

PLANS FROM SECRETARY, 
Sexy ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1. 





] ONDON: Old-Estbd. High-Class Residential 
y ING ~ Hotel famed for quiet comfort, anc 

F LO REN C E H OT KE L, excellent cuisine. Passenger Lift. 
19/20, LAN ASTER GATE, Radiation Stoves with slot meters 
HYDE PARK, W. 2. all bedrooms. Terms, including 

Few yards Park, Kensington Gardens, Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, Dinner, 
*Buses and Tubes to all parts London Baths, Boots, Attendance from 
and Suburbs, 3) to 44 Guineas Weekly. Daily 

*Phone: Paddington 4676, from 13/6. Room, breakfast, 
Telegrams: Baths, Boots, Attendance from 


“ Florenotel, Padd. London.” 8/6 to 10/6 daily. 


; \ ~~~ PALACE HOTEL, Pitlochry, Perthshire. Unique Hotel 


situated amidst finest scenery of the Scottish Highlands. Grounds 46 acres, 








M ARINE HOTEL, Gullane, East Lothian.—The finest Golfing 


Céfitre in Great Britain. Nine Golf Courses within easy reach. Lawn Tennis. 








@ours, Xr. 


THIRD WORLD TOUR 
visiting 
| meee BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, JAPAN, CANADA, 
Organized and accompanied by 
N. 8. BISHOP, F-.R.G.S., 
leaves London on November 14th. 
October 8rd, ROMANTIO SPAIN (five weeks). 
November 14th, INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON (four months). 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 














For the Cable, Xe. 


V HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 
stones only. Cash with order, 7 Ibs., 3s. 3d., post free. Put up in strong 
cartons.—THE BREWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex. 
OULTRY.—Fatted Michaelmas Geese, 7s. each. Large Harvest 
Fowis, Ducks, 7s., extra large, ss. pair. Boiling Fowls, 5s. 6d., 6s. (trussed). 
Delicious Butter, 3 lb. 6s. Postage pd.— Miss Dempsey, Poulterer, Rosscarbery, Cork. 

















Miscellaneows. 
YAvsees CHINA and Antiques of all kinds skilfully 


repaired, Best work, rivetting rarely necessary, bric-a-brac Repairs. 








52 Hatton Garden, H.C. 1. 
NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, Glassware, ‘Trays. Certain 


success assured to purchasers of our Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays. Every piece 
HAND-COLOURED. beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: ‘* Pottery 
supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood 
demand beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
Write for details.—* RAINBOW” POTTERY CO., Dept. “5,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


EURASTHENIA, ALCOHOLISM, Ete.—Individual Psycho- 
therapeutic and Electrical treatment in nursing home near London.—Apply 


Box 1308, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B, WARD, 57 
London, W. 1. 
N EW CLOTHES FOR OLD.—Cut your Tailors’ Bills in half by 
having your Overcoat, Suit, Clerical Garments, Costumes, etc., turned and 
re-tailored by the Actual Tailors. Write for Des. Price List. Send Garments for 
Free stimate.—Suit furning Co., Ltd. (Dept. Sp.), Reg. Oftice & Works : 5 Hounds- 
ditch, London, E.C.1. ‘vhone Avenue 5721, Works open for inspection at ali times, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value, 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, Ii offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester, 








own Arms, 
and original work 
Mortimer Street, 








Estd. 1850. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD)—2s. each tooth on Vulcanite. 
4s. on Silver. 6s. on Gold. No misleading prices. Cash by return.— 
Dental Works, Main Street, Carlton, Notts. Bankers, Lloyds. 
’ES !—Cockroaches, Blackbeetles are loathsome, hard to 
exterminate except in the right way—by using Biattis, the only easy 
guaranteed infallible remedy. ‘Tins Is. 4d. , 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from Sole Makers : 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheifield, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, 
Stores. Larger Sizes for export, lower rates. 


S' ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.F. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voiuntary boarders without certificates received. 
Yor particulars apply to— 
DANIEL F, RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone : No. 56. Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1. 

















Telephone: Langham 1827. 
ARGAINS IN BOOKS.— Write for my October 32 pp. 


Catalogue of PUBLISHER'S REMAINDERS, containing an unusually com- 
prehensive list of BOOKS in most branches of Literature. All books in new condition 
as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

Free on request. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55, 57 Wigmore Strect, W. 1, 
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—the noblest of possessions, the chiefes' lessi i : 
acquire full ond cammaie "knowledge of VITAL PROB es 
conveyed in the following popular volumes, 
WISE WEDLOCK 6 : 
(Birth Centrol). Treating the subject frankly full /9 & 
without erotism. By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE Y» but 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
A Complete Guide to 7X 9 ee need. 
s3EALE 


wh, : 
Sas 


6/9 = 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY . = 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND 5 
WIVES 6/9 
hy Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. es of the heart 
rae CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
A book é akes See ze” a : 
Ry WALTER M, GALLICHAN, || “??¥ Period. 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 10/6 
The only authentic edition (illustrated). By Dr. R. T. TRALL 
Each price inciudes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency,” 
GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C,4 
Full Catalogue and spectmen Magazine free on request. ig 


SEIN} HO ! 
Bee =. 


6/9 








BARRA ANRARARADARDNRADDIALNS, 















4 

4 

mm A REMARKABLE 

4 BOOKSELLING SERVICE 

> 1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
b) 2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
PY books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
>) and bookbinding. 

AS 3- We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
« and cleaning of private libraries. 

ip 4 We maintain a literary service bureau. 

in 5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
\ gives ima -diate and intelligent attention to all orders. 


») 


WIN TEP4 


Send for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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Te 
LINEN FACE TOWELS 
OBINSON ‘AND CLEAVER’S Linen Face 
Towels have been described as “a luxury at 

a moderate price.” 
They are exceptionally absorbent, and are delight- 
fully soit and soothing to the most tender skin. 
Full particulars of qualities and prices are given 
in our Household Linen Catalogue, No. 40 P—post 
free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 
| IRISH LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 
| LONDON a BELFAST — :: LIVERPOOL 
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For the health 


worried. 





















toc INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 


the finest nerve restoratives. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists. 







Prices: 14; 2/3; 4-; &6 















A REAL SAVING! 
GVERCOATS, SUITS, COSTUMES, ETC., 
TURNED 
AND BEAUTIFULLY RETAILORED JUST LIKE NEW. 
Write for Descriptive Price List, or submit garments for free estimate. 
We collect. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. 





London Turning Co., Dept. A., 16 Chardmore Rd., London. N.16. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
MEMORIES AND HOPES 


By the Rev. the Hon. 
EDWARD LYTTELTON, D.D. 


Vivid pictures of experiences as boy or master in three Public 
Schools delightfully combined with reminiscences of cricket, 
football and foreign travel; sketches of outstanding personalities 
and jocosities in rich abundance. It is, however, by no means 
merely a record of the lighter side of life. Illustrations. 16s. net. 


THE REIGN OF KING EDWARD VII. 


By the Author of “ The Victorian Age.” This sketch is intended to 
convey to the reader a general view of those nine years in a small 
compass, with the outstanding features and events. 5s. net. 


LAYMEN AND THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 


By MANNING ROBERTSON, A.R.LB.A., F.R.A.S. This book is 
addressed principally to the layman with a view to enlisting his 
interest, understanding, and co-operation in our architectural future. 
Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND 


By Professor G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., etc., Honorary Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Vol. I1.—Anglo-Saxon Architecture. A 
New Edition, enlarged and re-cast. 200 Illustrations, 30s. net. 


THE LIFE STORY OF A BADGER 


By J.C. TREGARTHEN, Author of “ The Life Story of an Otter,” 
etc. A faithful account of a badger’s life. Nothing has been invented 
alien from the animal's habits and character; the substance of the 
story is observed or recorded incidents. As in all Mr. Tregarthen’s 
animal stories, the setting is the Land’s End district. 6s, net. 


GAME TRAILS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By A. BRYAN WILLIAMS, B.A., Author of “Rod and Creel in 
B.C.” The author has been for 13 years Head of the Provincial 
Game Department of British Columbia, and has an intimate under- 
standing of the game animals there, writing with first-hand know- 
ledge about what he himself has done and seen. Illustrations. 21s. net. 


ANTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


POEMS 3, c. ELISSA SHARPLEY. 3s. 6d. net. A New 


Volume in the Wisdom of the East Series. 


Five Important New Novels. 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S 


new romance 


QUEEN’S FOLLY 


Second Impression Printing. 7s. 6d. net. 








“‘Chippinge’ and ‘Ovington’s Bank’ are books of fine proportion 
ind sound colour which blend the note of authenticity with that of 
fomance, and the same may be said for ‘Queen’s Folly’ ,. . . 
Queen’s Folly’ is good art and good history.”—Observer, 


BARREN GROUND 


By ELLEN GLASGOW. “A very powerful story. Dorinda Oakley 
stands out with a kind of grandeur. Miss Glasgow is stern; she 
makes no concessions. ‘The result is an unusually impressive and fine 
book.”—The Times. Second Impression, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CRYSTAL CUP 

By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “Black Oxen,” etc. “A 
strong and dramatic study of the modern young woman.”’—//lustrated 
London News. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


LITTLE SHIPS 

By KATHLEEN NORRI*. Kate is a worthy addition to Mrs. 
Norris’s gallery of lovab!: women, which includes Julia Page, 
Rachael, Martie, and The Beloved Women. Second Impression 
printing. 7s. 6d. net. 


BEAU GESTE 


By P. C. WREN, Author of “ The Wages of Virtue.” ete. “A story 
of rare quality from every point of view.”—Daily Telegraph. “A 
rattling good yarn by a rattling good writer..—Ti/e Sphere. 
Eleventh Large Edition Printing. 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., London, W. 1. 














The Mayfair 
Calendar 
‘» HORACE WYNDHAM 


(Illus. 18/- net) 


By the author of “ Famous Trials 
Retold,” etc. 


Many people have heard of the “ New- 
gate Calendar,” but “The Mayfair 
Calendar” is a novelty and a fascin- 
ating one at that. It reveals the inner 
history of a number of Society causes 
celebres which have furnished the 
world with a succession of thrills. 


(Just published) 
HUTCHINSON & Co., 


Paternoster Row. 
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THE CASE AGAINST BIRTH CONTROL 





ical © 10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 


TOWARDS 
MORAL 
BANKRUPTCY 


By PAUL BUREAU. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB. | _— 


Times Literary Supplement: 
“A serious contribution to 
modern sociology and one 
intended for serious readers. 
It contains matter which 
demands the attention of 
publicists, teachers, politi- 
cians, and thinkers.” 





BU 


WUE 


16s. net. 
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«| # Ward-Lock 


Ready September 25th. NOVELS BY 
The very attractive OCTOBER DORNFORD 
WINDSOR YATES 


From all Booksellers and Libraries 
7s. 6d. net 


Delightful New Book 


Complete Stories of Special Interest by AS OTHER MEN ARE 
G. B. STERN RALPH DURAND | <7, f"riitets gan sige seh ure cniovment in 
MICHAEL KENT A. M. BURRAGE | [eisonerse dans, cria tke tenses ofatce 


And Other Clever Authors human emotion. Ch arly Mr. Yates goes on from 
trims: ah to triumph, and as an exponent of the 


light, fantastical, ange sibly romantic story, his 


THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT IN DANCING work deserves to be widely known, 
a Striking Photographs AND FIVE WERE FOOLISH 














BRILLIANT NEW STORY BY 


DORNFORD YATES 


Author of “ As Other Men Are,” “ Berry and Co.,”” etc. 

















LAWN TENNIS. By F. GORDON LOWE | ainsi: poweriul sal ineicuing. , 
jax” bh. 

A Vivid Nature Study and other Interestsing Contributions BERRY AND CO 
= “The book is full of good things, l he is a 





sad peraes mm im deed who cannot _ angees ate the fun 
ea 


NEW FICTION | *oesiiisiscm 


VALERIE FRENCH 


“ There are novels and novel ut those which 
come from the magic pen of Dori ord Yat are 
stories of romantic beauty. . Wit h out doubt, one 
From all and of the most delightful novels of ecent years.” 
r| uriet. 


Booksellers Libraries. 7/6 net ANTHONY LYVEDEN. 


“Mr. Dornford Yates goes gael strength to 
strength. In every sense of ‘the word a d irable 


THE LAW OF THE HILLS bs - OTTWELL BINNS | tok in the vein of good hun nour. 
an i) ne ) the ‘ c es s e Ss 
Undoubtedly one of a ~ ipeete staston Bis, Dans hee se far written, set in a THE COURTS OF IDLENESS 


¥ “Mr. Dornford \ ates shows himself a wi of 


THE VALROSE MYSTERY c., - . WM. LE QUEUX piquant wit, quict humour, an ows Bn 
Another of Mr. William Le Queux’s characteristic mystery stories, full of thrills, cleverly THE BROTHER OF | DAPHNE 


involved and as cleverly solved. 








A book of incurable frivolity 


DAWN BREAKING RED- -  ~- ASHLEY MILNER see Ae 0. 


A very forcefully told story of a marriage tangle. A book to appeal to the feminine P 
reader, at = hes a sheer narrative quality which will hold the masculine reader, too. A delightful book, distinguished by y humour 
and an al uaunen of vivid characte rawit 


MICHAEL DURRANT - “ PAUL TRENT Delight{ul New NATL TRE Book 


Erase from a man’s brain the written records of six months and cx nfre ont him with con 


ee ee gt te! co eth ie a pos Hany oe hot eer DWELLERS IN THE 
BLUE HAND - = = = EDGAR WALLACE JUNGLE 



































coe Rolie ected colt seats Metres doe By GORDON CASSERLY, F.R.G.S. 

THE BROKEN NET - “HAROLD BINDLOSS |"! Se ne 
A characteristic st ry concer: the fight with Nature in Canadian wilds, Dedicated to RUDYARD KIPLING. 
1 az 16 full-page illustrations by 

DEAR LADY BOUNTIFUL - KATHARINE TYNAN | Wanwnck REYNOLDS 

* This wholesome and enjoyable story.” iti = ott wt oe - ss Bm : Jung f eo ro . ws J ig 2 
WIANKNCCITAW anaes ub have aced him am«e st t foremost 
WINDFELLOW - - - CHARMAN EDWARDS | writers of animal fe. 





ae charming story of sipsy life. . A rattling good story, Trish Indeper ident. 





Uniform with the Above. 
LOVE, THE ~CONQUERER - = CARLTON DAWE i BOOKS BY 


A vivid roman » a very readable story."—Oxford Journal. 
CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS 
THE RED RAIN MYSTERY . - - HEADON HILL MORE KiNDRED OF THE WILD 
Written with all the author’s deftn of construction and narrative. HOOF AND CLAW 
THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE 


OUT OF A CLEAR SKY EFFI A. ROWLANDS | i f2utsorces"*"™ 


‘Cleverly conceived and carefully compiled.” tnohan Jows KINGS IN EXILE 
NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN 
DOWN RIVER = - as = JOHN H. VAHEY THE SECRET TRAILS 


story of love and adventure in South America. THE LEDGE ON BALD FACE 
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